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EMPIRICALLY DETERMINED GRADE NORMS AS A FACTOR 
IN THE EDUCATIONAL MALADJUSTMENT OF 
THE “*AVERAGE”’ CHILD 


III. The Rate of School Progress of Children in the 
90-109 1.Q. Group and Some Related Variables 
ZILPHA MAIN 
University of Southern California 
and 
‘ ELLEN ALICE HORN 
Educational Research and Guidance Department, Los Angeles City Schools 


INTRODUCTION 

THAT present grade achievement norms are an important factor in 
ihe grade failure of ‘‘average’’ children was the tentative conclusion 
reached in two previous parts of this research. In these studies it was 
found that children of 90-109 1.Q. average below the grade placement 
positions that the entrance age allowed by law plus progress at the rate 
of a grade a year would give them ;* and further, it was determined that 
tht diffieulty lay, not in late entrance, but in actual non-promotion.? It 
is now proposed to analyze the relationship between rate of, school prog- 
ress and certain variables in order to test further the thesis that present 
achievement norms are retarding the child of average mental ability. 

In adopting the progress index for this study certain shortcomings of 
that measure need to be mentioned. In the first place, it does not allow 
for the faet that certain proportions of children might be expeeted to 
make slow or fast progress, because they entered school early or late and 


*Horn, Ellen Alice, and Main, Zilpha. ‘‘ Empirically Determined ‘Grade Norms 
as a Faetor in the Educational Maladjustment of the ‘Average’ Child. T. A Critical 
Evaluation of the Actual Grade Placement of Children in the 90-109 1.Q. Group,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XX XI (October, 1937), pp. 81-89. 

? Main, Zilpha, and Horn, Ellen Alice. ‘‘ Empirically Determined Grade Norms as 
« Faetor in the Edueational Maladjustment of the ‘Average’ Child. II. An Age-Grade 
Study of Children in the 90-109 1.Q. Group,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXX1 

November, 1937), pp. 161-171. 
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so had lower or higher mental ages than they would have had otherwise. 
In the second place, although the progress index avoids the whole ques- 
tion of ‘‘age for grade’’ it does not make the results of progress studies 
more comparable than those of age-grade reports. To illustrate, a progress 
index that is based on six grades is different from one that is based on 
eight; and a progress analysis of a single grade is not to be compared 
with one covering six or eight grades. Similarly, an index that is obtained 
during the school year is not the same as one that is taken at the end of 
the school year. Other differences that partly vitiate comparison of pres- 
ent progress studies include the use of the annual or semi-annual pro- 
motion system, the compulsory age limit, entrance age allowed, and in the 
case of the present study the 1.Q. range. In spite of these weaknesses, the 
rate-of-progress index does give another valuable approach to the problem 
of how well the school is fitted to the ability of the ‘‘average’’ child. 


THE RATE OF SCHOOL PROGRESS OF CHILDREN IN THE 90-109 1.Q. 
GROUP AS FOUND IN THIS STUDY 


Using the same cases that were presented in the earlier age-grade study 
of the ‘‘average’’ child,® it is found that the 414 children of 90-109 L.Q. 
who were in junior high school have an average progress rate of .936 
grades per year through the six elementary grades. 

The index for the minor group of 240 ‘‘average’’ children (those in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades) was computed through the 4B grade. 
This group has progressed at the rate of .903 grades per year. Since there 
are comparatively few failures beyond 4B, this rate may be said to indi- 
cate that by the time these children have completed the six grades their 
progress index will be about the same as that for the other group. 

A progress index of .936 grades per year of school means that it takes 
an average of 1.07 years to make a grade and that each child requires on 
the average .83 terms beyond the allotted six years to complete the work 
of the first six grades. This does not support the assumption usually made, 
that a grade of progress per year of school attendance is the normal rate 
for ‘‘average’’ children. Asa matter of fact, only 43 percent of this group 
of 414 children of average mental ability were able to attain a progress 
rate of 1.00 or better. As Table I shows, 57 pereent of them took from 
one té five additional terms to complete the work of the six elementary 


grades. 


* For the procedures used in obtaining and treating the data, see Main and Horn, 
op. cit., p. 164. 
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_ No. § 
TABLE I 
"wise ‘PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS WHOSE PROGRESS WAS ACCELERATED, NORMAL, AND RETARDED 
ques Rate of Number of Percentage 
udies Progress of Pupils Progress Pupils of Pupils 
— \ecelerated 1 term 1.09 a 2.2 
gress Normal 1.00 169 40.8 
d on Retarded 1 term .92 150 36.2 
yared Retarded 2 terms 86 61 14.7 
ine Retarded 3 terms .80 22 5.3 
opr Retarded 4 terms 45 2 5 
1a 0 
: Retarded 5 terms Py | 1 3 
pres- 
All 936 414 100.0 
pro- 
n the ress : ree ee Paar 
tl DISRUPTED ATTENDANCE ONLY SLIGHTLY RELATED TO NON- 
s, the meee 2% 
PROMOTION OF THE ‘‘ AVERAGE’’ CHILD 
blem 
If excessive absence and change of school should be found to aecount 
for the large proportion of non-promotions among ‘‘average’’ children, 
A there would be some grounds for arguing that the achievement norms 
should not be lowered. Actual data, however, indicate that a relatively 
tudy small number of non-promotions, 20.4 percent in this ease, is immediately 
1.Q. related to disruption of attendance. Table II shows that 80 percent of all 
936 non-promotions occurred among pupils whose attendance was not dis- 
rupted, either through change of school or excessive absence. In facet, it 
se in is quite probable that up to 85 percent of the non-promotions were not 
rade. related to these factors, for the transfers at the ‘‘beginning of the term 
here repeated’’ were more likely due to the non-promotion than vice versa. 
indi- As might be expected, disrupted attendance is more apt to be a factor 
their 
TABLE ITI 
NUMBER OF NON-PROMOTIONS OCCURRING UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS OF ATTENDANCE 
akes 
Freq. Non-promotions same Gr 
‘son \ttendance Status One % Two % All % 
vork Same school and without excessive absence 294* 80.6 14 63.6 308 79.6 
Transferred during term failed 30 8.2 3 13.6 33 85 
ade, 
Transferred at beginning of term failed 7 1.9 1 4.6 8 
rate lransferred at beginning of term repeated 16 4.4 2 9.1 1” 6 
roup Incomplete term or excessive absence 18 4.9 2 9.1 20 5.2 
rress All 365 100.0 22 100.0 387 100.0 
rom * Includes & instances where absence was 30-40 days, but there were 24 instances of 30 days 
absences in the data on “most days absence and passing."’ The term in which the 24 absences 
tary ocenrred were equally divided between grades 1-3, and 4-6. 
when the same grade is repeated twice than when it is repeated but onee. 
Jorn. Thus, 36.4 pereent of the non-promotions showed disrupted attendance 
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when the same grade was repeated twice as against 19.4 when the same 


grade was repeated once. 


VARIABLES ASSOCIATED WITH INCREASE IN NUMBER OF NET FAILURES 


The variables studied in relation to the number of net failures were: 
intelligence quotient, number of schools attended, average number of days 
absent per term, age at entrance to B1, terms attending kindergarten, and 
greatest number of days absent and yet passing the grade. The data show 
a consistent and marked tendency for the number of failures to increase 
with deerease in 1.Q., with increase in total number of schools attended, 
and with an increase in the average total number of days absent. (Table 
III.) Somewhat less marked but still consistent is the tendency for num- 
ber of failures to inerease with a decrease in age at entrance to Bl. The 
data on number of terms attending kindergarten indicated no trend, but 
the finding can hardly be of value, since 43 percent of the cases showed 
no kindergarten experience. 


TABLE III 
Procress DATA ANALYZED ACCORDING TO NET NUMBER OF NON-PROMOTIONS. 
414 PUPILS OF AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE WHOSE ReEcorDS ARE Com- 
PLETE FOR THE Stx ELEMENTARY GRADES 


v 

. _ = Ka 

3 ~45 $23 ee Et w , 

Q c“s Rick o~ - an) c, 
3 ue =< 4 Are EH= “Ss o “ss Zz 

& S= = ~ & Lo< fer wv ——e 
a) fe = ss > eS > ce s5xee -Seae > 
AZ - yas «< “8% “A- Atem Ades “Es 
0 1.00 178 103.6 3.93 1.56 73.7 14.8 1.55 
1 92 150 100.6 4.35 1.81 72.9 14.1 1.63 
2 a6 61 97.3 449 1.94 72.8 14.4 1.23 
3 RO 29 95.2 5.51 2.50 71.8 11.2 1.64 
4 75) * _ e oe — 
-- 71) 3 93.3 6.66 3.33 65.3 11.3 200 
, ‘ 
Av 936 101.1 4.27 1.77 72.7 13.9 1.54 


The data on ‘‘ most days absent and vet passing’’ show little difference 
between those with no failure and those with one or two failures, but those 
with three or more failures have a lower average maximum number of 
days absent in any term that was not failed. This, again, may not be 
significant, since the three-or-more-failures so greatly reduce the number 
of terms being considered. 

Some of the figures in Table IIT are especially interesting. For in- 
stanee, the I.Q. of those with no failures averages 103.6 and as the num- 
ber of failures increases from zero to four or five the average I.Q. drops 
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AME ten points to 93.3. And conversely, the number of schools attended in- 
ereases from 1.56 to 3.33. This finding is somewhat unexpected, since 
transfer was found to have so little immediate relation to non-promotion. 
Certain explanatory considerations deserve mention. In the first place, 





re the increase in the number of schools attended is very gradual until three 
ays to four or five non-promotions occur. Secondly, it may be that the effect 
and of changing school is not immediate and direct, but rather may be seen 
10W in the child’s attitude toward school work. Then, too, there are the eases 
“ase where change in school is occasioned by non-promotion, the change oc- 
led, curring after the non-promotion not before. Similarly, excessive absence 
ible does not frequently appear as a possible explanation of specific instances 
- : of non-promotion, but there is an evident relation between total average 
rhe | days absent and non-promotion, again indieating that the effect of dis- 
but rupted school attendance is probably not so much immediate and direct 
ved as delayed and indirect. The two months decrease in entrance age be- 


tween those with no failure and those with three failures may seem a small 
difference, but it is more than one-third of a semester, and at entrance age 
this amount is important, especially at this I.Q. level. Entrance age alone 
explains one term of repetition for the two eases with four failures and 
three terms of repetition for the child who had five non-promotions. 





VARIABLES RELATED TO I.Q. 


When the eases were studied by I.Q. groups of five-point spans, it was 
found that as 1.Q. decreased there were slight inereases in number of 
schools attended and in age at entrance, while there was a marked de- 
crease in the number of days that a child might be absent and still be 
promoted. The relation between I.Q. and net number of non-promotions 
is most marked of all, the net repeats averaging .40 for those in the 105- 
109 1.Q. group and inereasing to 1.91 for those in the 90-94 1.Q. Similarly, 
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Ose 4 PROGRESS DaTA ANALYZED AccorpING TO T.Q. Samer Data As TABLE TTI 
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he Ee Sea _ 5 
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™ of s4s 65 AgnRY ¢ ef. 
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2 . -- > sa Subs Ee; esos 
} > ae os > 3S bak bos cote > om sSt 
: ~ [-r} p Aw aH <O4 “AAs Atem “eM CA—a 
In- : 90-94 86 57 1.91 4.44 1.91 11.6 1.46 5.3 
m : 15-99 92 107 99 4.07 1.79 13.6 1.47 33.6 
4 100-104 o4 111 73 4.22 1.76 72.8 14.3 58 43.2 


Ps 105-109 .97 139 40 438 1.70 72.9 15.6 1.59 69 4 
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the proportion in each 1.Q. group who had a progress rate of 1.00 or better 
decreased from 69.4 percent in the 105-109 1.Q. group to 5.3 pereent in 
the 90-94 L.Q. group. Complete data are given in Table IV. 


SEX DIFFERENCES 


Both arrangements of data, that is, by number of non-promotions and 
by I.Q. were analyzed according to sex. The following sex differences are 
to be noted. While the number of non-promotions increases as I.Q. de- 
creases for both boys and girls, the effect is consistently greater for boys 
than for girls. The ‘*‘most days absent and yet passing”’ for girls is little 
affeeted by 1.Q., except that those of 105-109 1.Q. can have a considerably 
longer absence, but the number of days that the *‘average’’ boys could be 
absent decreases continually with decrease in 1.Q. The number of schools 
attended bears little or no relation to 1.Q. as far as the girls are concerned, 
but the lower the I.Q. of the boys the more apt they are to attend a greater 
number of sehools. In short, it appears that the maladjustment of ‘‘aver- 
age’’ boys is more affected by 1.Q. and disruption of school attendance 
than is the ease with girls of average mental ability. 


PROGRESS AFFECTED BY GRADE 

Grade location appears to be another factor affecting the sehool prog- 
ress of the ‘‘average’’ child. The chances of his having to repeat B1 are 
one in five, while there is only one chance in fifty that he will have to 
repeat A6. Table V shows that in the first three terms there were 185 
pupils who repeated these grades one or more times. In other words, these 
three terms cover 49 percent of the total number of non-promotions ex- 
perienced by this group of ‘‘average’’ children. This should not be inter- 
preted to mean that if the norms of achievement for these three terms 
were made easier the ‘‘average’’ child would progress as he should, for by 
failing in these early terms he has, of course, increased his mental age 
and henee his chances of being promoted regularly through the other 
erades. 

Repetition of a grade is not the only indieation of educational mal- 
adjustment. Many of these children spent one or more terms in the 
adjustment room, and when these periods of educational maladjustment 
are added to the number of terms repeated a truer picture of the eduea- 
tional progress of children of average mental endowment is obtained. See 
Table V. The fact that there were 45 pupil-terms skipped by this group 
of children ean hardly be considered as indieating less educational mal- 
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djustment, since four-fifths of these skips were merely make-ups. While 

these, of course, lessened the net number of repeats, the fact remains that 
every term repeated or spent in an adjustment room indicates inability to 
‘ome up to and maintain the achievement standard that has been set. As 
would be expected, five of the nine who actually progressed at a rate in 
excess of 1.00 grades per year were in the 105-109 I.Q. group, three were 
in the 100-104 1.Q. group, and only one in the next lower LQ group 


TABLE V 
PROGRESS BY GRADE (SAME Data Aas TABLE III 


No. in No Repe it > Repeat 


N N No —% Adj ing & 


acle Skipping Passing Repeating Repeating Koom Adj. Room Adj. Room 
Bl $33 Sl 19.6 sl 19.6 
l ) 35y¥ 0 12.1 =) iZl 
4 $56 4 l ) l 13 
\ 4 78 y- 7.7 l ; s 
I $7 r- ase ; a. 
4 ius AZ 2.9 l 2 3 
‘ isl 28 6.8 4 
\4 t $86 on , l 
139 2 6. 14 :9 ,4 
$95 17 il Lv 2 t 
Bo 4 a7 13 +1 a 22 3 
16 4 400 lé 4 1¢ o0 4.5 
\ 4 4570 76 7 .€ 4 +1 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings in the present study may be summarized as follows: 

1. A group of 414 ‘‘average’’ children (1.Q. 90-109) has a progress 
index of .936 for the six elementary grades. 

2. This rate was corroborated by one of .906 through Grade B4 for 
a group of like intelligence. 

3. A progress index of .936 indicates that the ‘‘average’’ child is not 
making a grade a year. In fact, this rate means that an average of .83 
extra terms is required to complete the work of the six elementary grades 

4. By actual count only 43 percent of these children progressed at 
the rate of a grade a vear, the other 57 pereent requiring from one to five 
extra semesters. 
+. The variable most closely associated with non-promotion appears 


to be 1.Q). 


a. As the number of failures inereased from 0 to 4-5 the average 


1.Q. decreased from 103.6 to 93.4. 
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b. As 1.Q. decreased (in steps of 5 points) the average number 
of net failures increased from 40 per pupil in the 105-109 1.Q. group 
to 1.91 per pupil in the 90-94 L.Q. group. 

ce. As 1.Q. deereased the number whose progress rate was 1.00 
or better decreased from 69.4 percent of those in the 105-109 1.Q. 
group to 5.3 pereent of those in the 90-94 I.Q. group. 

6. Disrupted attendance caused either by change of school or excess 
absenee occurred at most in the case of only 20 percent of the non-pro- 
motions. 

7. There is a tendency for inerease in net number of failures to be 
accompanied by an increase in the fofal number of schools attended and 
also by an inerease in the average total number of days absent. 

8. From these two findings (statements 6 and 7) it appears that 
change of school and excessive absence have little immediate effect on 
progress but they may have either a direct cumulative effect or an in- 
direct effect through influence on attitude. On the other hand, since ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the non-promotions oecur in the first three 
terms, it is quite possible that non-promotion inereases the number of 
schools attended and the total absence rather than vice versa. 

%. Decrease in age at entrance tends to oceur with increase in number 
of failures. 

10. Non-promotion of boys is more closely related to the factors of 
I1.Q., number of total days absent, and number of schools attended than 
is that of the girls. 

11. Forty-nine pereent of the instances of non-promotion occurred 


in the first three terms of school. 


CONCLUSION 
Since the ‘‘average’’ child, as represented by this group, has a progress 
rate of but .936, and since only 43 pereent had a rate of 1.00 or better, we 
conclude that the child of average mental ability is not making proper 
progress. And since only 20 percent of the non-promotions showed any 
disruption of attendance which might justify the repetition of the work, 
we conelude that the achievement norms were too difficult. This view is 
supported by the facet that deerease in I.Q. is closely associated with in- 
erease in number of non-promotions, though all in this group are, of 
course, of average mental ability, 1.Q. 90-109. 
Likewise, age at entrance and number of non-promotions show a rela- 
tion, the pupils with the more failures tending to enter school earlier. 
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ough those with 1-3 net failures are well within the age limits for en- 


anee. Further, the average entrance age of those with no failures is 


'3.7 months, which is a month and a half above the midpoint of the first 


x months allowed by law. Again, as 1.Q. decreases, ‘‘the number of days 
bsent and yet passing’’ also decreases. In short, the ‘‘average’’ child 
is diffieulty, and the lower his mental age the more retarded he becomes 
\chievement norms which are based on the ability of the ‘‘average’’ child 
vho enters within the first six months allowed by law is the remedy 


ndicated. 















SEX DIFFERENCES IN BEGINNING READING IN A 
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FRANK T. WILSON 
Hunter College 


and 





AGNES Burke and Cecite Witite FLEMMING 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Tuts report presents objective data on sex differences gathered during 
the school years 1933-1936, inelusive, in a study of reading progress in 
kindergarten and primary grades in the Horace Mann School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. In this investigation a series 
of mental, reading and letter tests was given to more than 400 children, 
classified as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PUPILS, BY YEARS AND GRADE LEVELS 


1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 Total 

i-vr. Kindergarten 16 21 37 

»yr. Kindergarte: 4 is for 

(irade IT PS 58 50 142 

tirade IT 55 56 111 
firade ITT 55 

Total 25 183 239 447 


The pupils of the grades studied were of average or better mental 
ability, as shown by Stanford Binet tests on file in the office of the 
director of pupil individual development and guidance. Home back- 
grounds were on the whole somewhat above average, as indicated by the 
large percentage of professional parents and others in the upper brackets 
of income. The general character of the school is progressive in the sense 
that a rich and varied experience is provided the pupils, under the guid- 
anee of teachers of proven ability, who give first concern to the under- 
standing of the nature of each of their pupils. Vital child life interests 
are of paramount importance in this teacher guidance. 

The mental and physieal tests and measurements were given or made 
individually and are indicated by name in Tables III to VII. The read- 
ing tests used were the three types of the Gates Primary Reading Tests, 
the Stanford Achievement Tests, and the Progressive Achievement Tests. 


' Prepared with the assistance of the U.S. W.P.A., New York City, Projects Num 
bers 65-97-6172, sub project 4, and 465-97-5-107, sub project 4. 
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They were given as group tests in grades two and three, and in the spring 
semester of grade one. Type 1 of the Gates Primary Reading Tests, word 
recognition, was given as an individual test to the kindergarten and be- 
ginning grade one groups. The letter tests were adaptations of some of 
the sub-tests of the Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests. They were given indi- 
vidually to all groups, and consisted of the following: 


TABLE II 
LETTER TESTS BY GRADES 


Kinder 

garten I I! Ill 
Pronouncing phonetic combinations x x x 
Giving letter sounds x x x x 
Blending letter sounds x x x x 
Recognizing letter sounds x x x 
Naming capital letters x x x x 
Writing capital letters x x x x 
Naming small letters x x x x 
Writing small letters x x x 
Writing digits x x x x 


Not all of the tests were given to every pupil, but the great majority 
of children were given most of them. In the detailed tables of tests by 
grades the exact numbers of pupils involved in the sex comparisons 
made are shown. 

Tables III to VII give the differences between boys and girls by grade 
levels. The number of each sex, the means and the standard deviations 
involved in the computations showing the differences, are given in the 
tables. In the last two columns are found the critical ratios, in terms of 
the standard deviations of the differences, and the chances in 100 that 
either the boys or girls would surpass the other. The minus signs before 
the critical ratios mean that the differences were in favor of the boys. 
The plus signs mean that the girls had the greater chances of surpassing 
the boys. The letters B or @ in the last column indicate which sex had 
the better chances. 

A summary of Tables III to VII is presented in Table VIII. This 
summary is in terms of the averages of the chances in 100 that boys or 
girls would surpass the other sex group. For the reading and letter tests, 
the numbers of different tests which contributed to these averages are 
shown in parentheses before the averages. The Stanford-Binet test only 
was used in determining differences in IQ and MA. 

From this table it appears that in both the four and five year kinder- 
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garten groups the chances of one sex being mentally superior to the other 
were practically even. So were the chances in the letter tests, as indi- 
cated by chances very close to 50 in 100 that either would surpass the 
other. In the one reading test, which was given to the five year group, 
the chances were 77 in 100 for the boys being superior to the girls, and 
23 in 100 that the girls would surpass the boys. This difference is far 
from reliable, and in view of the facts that but one test was given and 
that its reliability when used with 5 year old children cannot be con- 
sidered very high, nothing of significance can be asserted in regard to 
differences between boys and girls at this level. 


TABLE III 


Sex DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL, PHYSICAL, READING, LETTER 
AND OTHER MEASURED ABILITIES 
4 YEAR KINDERGARTEN 





Chances in 
100 that 
Boys or 
Boys Girls Girls will 
- —-* ~ A ~ Critical Surpass 
5 ar Number Mean S.D. Number Mean 8. D. Ratios the Other 
Menta 
S.B., MA 11 5.96 .60 6 5.79 .82 —.46 67¢ 
8.B., 1Q il 132.70 12.10 6 128.33 21.10 —.46 678 
Secuin Formboard 
Best Time 8 45.00 12.20 7 45.00 18.70 0 50 
Mare and Foal Time a 100.00 40.60 8 85.00 33.80 —.8 798 
Physical 
Chron. Age 19 4.5 -26 14 4.47 -22 —.42 658 
Weight 19 39.14 4.42 14 38.56 8.66 —.41 658 
Height 19 40.78 1.6 14 40.50 1.63 —.50 69" 
Reversals, Form and Stroke 
Reading and writing, 
letters, digits and 
words s 6.5 4.08 7 6.25 4.62 —.11 548 
Lettera 
Naming capital 
letters (1934) s 6.75 9.16 8 8.25 9.66 +.31 62¢ 
letters (1935) 19 3.05 3.56 14 2.28 3.44 —.63 748 
Naming small 
letters (1934) 8 2.75 4.68 s 4.00 6.08 + 46 67° 
letters (1935) 19 2.20 2.50 14 2.14 3.32 —.05 528 
Writing digits 9 1.47 1.81 14 1.92 3.36 + .45 67° 


In grade one there was a slight tendency, perhaps, for the girls to 
surpass the boys in reading and letter abilities. The girls averaged 65 
chances in 100 of surpassing the boys in 4 reading tests, while the boys 
averaged 35 chances in 100 of surpassing the girls. In the 19 letter tests 
the girls averaged 70 chances in 100 of surpassing the boys; the boys 30 
chances in 100 of surpassing the girls. No comparable tendency to supe- 
riority of the girls was found in mental age and IQ at this level. In the 
former measure the chances in 100 of the girls being superior were only 
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TABLE IV 


Sex DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL, PHYSICAL, READING, LETTER 
AND OTHER MEASURED ABILITIES 
5 YEAR KINDERGARTEN 
Chances in 


100 that 
Boys or 
Girls will 
Boys Girls Critical Surpass 
AW — - —_—___—_—_ Ratios the Other 
Measure Number Mean S.D. Number Mean 8. D. 
Yental 
S.B., MA 43 6.54 78 50 6.55 Be +- .06 53¢ 
S.B., 1Q 43 123.72 15.25 50 122.40 13.49 —.44 678 
Seguin Formboard 
Best Time 23 18.89 10.70 29 17.09 7.0 —.69 768 
Mare and Foal Time 23 37.45 51.50 29 43.60 59.50 + .39 65% 
Physical 
Chron, Age 47 5.31 24 53 5.36 30 +1.0 84° 
Weight 46 45.65 4.90 54 44.51 6.64 -- 99 848 
Height 46 44.30 1.62 54 44.25 2.14 —.13 56" 
Reading 
‘G.P Es 
Word Recognition D 
Spring 41 8.41 13.40 50 6.5 10.10 —.75 778 
Reversals 23 9.84 6.48 2Y 7.38 4.66 —1.438 938 
Letters 
Giving Letter Sounds 41 2.82 2.68 52 2.72 2.8 18 588 
Naming Capital Letters 41 13.94 9.52 §2 13.96 8.86 + 01 50° 
Naming Small Letters 41 9.16 7.40 52 9.50 7.62 +21 584 
tecognizing Consonant 
Letter Sounds 20 3.4 2.17 25 2.64 1.99 —1.24 sg" 
Kecognizing Short Sounds ME 
of Vowels 20 1.0 1.0 25 1.04 1.14 + 12 54° 
Writing Capital Letters 41 11.36 8.18 52 12.15 8.70 + 45 674 
Writing Small Letters 41 3.12 4.54 52 3.73 4.38 + .66 749 
Writing Digits 43 4.09 2.88 54 3.88 2.90 —.36 64" 


*Gates Primary Reading Tests. 

59, certainly not statistically of much significance. In IQ, moreover, the 
chanees of superiority somewhat favored the boys, as the number of 
chanees in 100 were 79 for them as compared with 21 for the girls. As 
‘ar as the results in grade one were concerned, then, there seemed to be 
no striking differences between boys and girls in mental, reading, or 
letter abilities. 

In the second grade the average of chances was 88 in 100 that the 
zirls would be superior in reading; 12 in 100 that the boys would sur- 
pass the girls. The differences in IQ and MA in this grade were clearly 
in favor of the girls, as shown by the numbers 97 and 95, which indicate 
the chances in 100 that the girls would surpass the boys in these respects. 
Furthermore, the girls in this grade surpassed the boys in every one of 
the 14 reading tests, as shown in Table VI. They likewise did better 
than the boys in 15 out of 17 of the letter ability tests, and had an 
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TABLE V 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL, PHYSICAL, READING, LETTER 
AND OTHER MEASURED ABILITIES 
GRADE I 
Boys Girls Critical 
a? —— —_—__—_— ——- Ratios 
Measure Number Mean 8.D. Number Mean 8. D. 
Mental 
S.B., MA 54 7.97 81 56 7.80 .62 + .23 
S.B., IQ 54 122.96 14.8 56 120.89 12.40 —.79 
Seguin Formboard 
Best Time 16 86.25 16.10 15 80.00 10.30 -——1.29 
Mare and Foal! Time 16 43.43 9.75 15 37.33 7.70 —1.94 
Physical 
Chron. Age 54 6.32 .29 56 6.47 .382 +3.0 
Weight 54 50.92 7.26 56 50.46 7.24 —.33 
Height 54 46.92 1.87 56 47.03 1.92 + 31 
Reading 
°6.?.E.T. 
Word Recog. (Fall) 24 14.79 15.30 28 11.78 14.00 —.7 
Word Recog. (Spring) 54 20.55 14.80 56 20.53 14.75 —.007 
Sentences 49 18.55 14.80 55 21.60 12.70 +1.12 
Paragraphs 54 9.54 7.52 56 14.0 7.54 +3.11 
Reversals 
Form and Stroke 30 13.00 5.85 28 9.46 4.85 —2.54 
**Letters 
Naming Capital 
Letters (1934) 30 23.00 4.60 238 24.92 2.0 +2.10 
Naming Small 
Letters (1934) 30 «21.260 «5.462 2S 3.36 +191 
Naming Capital 
Letters (1935) 24 8.66 3.02 28 9.0 1.54 + 53 
Naming Small 
Letters (1935) 24 8.16 2.76 28 7 2.14 + .79 
Writing Capital Letters 24 8.25 3.12 28 8.42 2.52 + .21 
Writing Small Letters 24 7.08 3.0 8 7.21 2.62 + .29 
Writing Digits 24 8.0 2.3 28 7.92 2.64 —.11 
Total, Writing Letters 
and Digits (1934) 30 40.0 11.60 28 48.2 9.35 + 2.98 
Total, Writing Letters 
and Digits (1935) 24 22.99 7.77 28 23.03 6.69 + 019 
Writing Spoken and 
Spelled Words 30 8.33 4.70 28 11.5 3.18 +3.04 
Giving Phonic Combi- 
nations (1934) 30 3.65 6.18 28 9.45 14.53 +19 
Giving Letter 
Sounds (1934) 30 8.4 6.52 28 10.5 8.64 +1.04 
Giving Phonie Combi- 
nations (1935) 24 7.29 5.9 28 5.71 6.35 —.93 
Giving Letter 7 
Sounds (1935) 24 6.25 3.22 28 5.07 3.04 ——1.37 
Recognizing Consonant . 
Sounds (1935) 24 6.83 3.2 28 6.28 2.9 —.65 
Recognizing Short Sounds ” 
of Vowels (1935) 24 2.91 2.5 23 2.85 3.34 —.07 
Total, Recognizing Letter 
Sounds (1934) 30 7.4 4.42 28 9.64 4.18 +2.0 
Blending Letter ; 
Sounds Heard 30 2.2 1.56 28 3.20 2.02 +2.12 
Blending Letters Seen 41 1.85 2.29 42 2.14 2.12 + 61 


*Gates Primary Reading Tests. ; 
**Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests and Adaptations. 
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, No. 
TABLE VI 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL, PHYSICAL, READING, LETTER 
AND OTHER MEASURED ABILITIES 
Grave IT 
ances ir 
)0 that 
oys or 
ris will Boys Girls Critical 
Urpass —_—— ——_—_ — —- + -_— Ratios 
e Other Measure Number Mean S.D. Number Mean &. D. 
: Vental 
, q S.B., MA 61 8.69 83 47 8.94 76 + 1.66 
. 8.B.. IQ 61 117.86 13.2 47 122.12 103 +1.89 
‘ 
Physica’ 
90" Chron. Age 61 7Al 37 47 7.36 .40 —.83 
978 Weight 61 57.37 7.86 47 56.0 8.12 —.88 
Height 61 49.72 2.36 47 45.91 2.09 1.92 
100” Reading 
64" *G.P.R.T. 
62° Word Recog. (Fall) 47 18.61 17.75 36 25.27 14.05 +1.9 
Word Reecog. (Spring) 28 33.21 12.75 27 35.74 13.55 + .71 
_ Sentences (Spring) 28 31.78 11.35 27 36.85 10.70 +1.7 
50 Paragraphs (Spring) 28 18.42 6.44 27 19.92 7.56 + .79 
) 
R6o **Oral Reading 
1008 | Errors 47 46.38 39.7 36 26.38 33.1 —2.5 
| Word Pronun., 47 29.95 26.2 36 35.0 20.2 +1,.78 
998 +o*G. AP. 
Paragraph Meaning 61 13.77 13.0 47 20.62 14.25 + 2.57 
Sentences 28 8.75 9.65 27 9.25 8.35 + .2 
98° Word Meaning 61 16.72 15.4 47 17.76 15.0 +.35 
7G 
‘G.P.RT. 
Sentences 61 17.21 14.7 47 23.61 14.8 + 2.23 
71° Paragraphs 47 10.55 9.36 36 16.05 8.08 + 2.89 
7g9®@ eettD ALT. : a 
Vocabulary 61 35.4 10.45 47 40.53 10.45 + 2.55 
= Total, Vocabulary 61 10.81 9.15 47 15.31 8.25 +2.69 
548 Reversals 
Form and Stroke 28 8.3 5.65 27 6.85 5.1 —1.06 
100° ** Reversible Words 47 20.42 29.70 36 16.94 20.80 —.62 
* Lettera 
50° Naming Capital , 
Letters (1934) 28 25.14 3.36 27 25.7 4 + 86 
1006 Naming Small 
Letters (1934) 28 24.28 4.16 27 25.77 BR + 1.88 
70 
9% : Naming Capital 2° 
a50 Letters (1935) 33 «(10.0 o 20 9.90 42 -.33 
Naming Small 
Letters (1935) 33 9.87 .68 20 9.80 86 —.33 
g3" 
Writing Capital Letters 33 9.39 .92 20 9.80 60 +2 05 
91" Writing Small Letters 33 8.72 1.54 20 9.6 1.0 +- 2.58 
- Writing Digits 33 9.72 .92 20 10.0 0 +- .62 
74" oye —— 
Total, Writing Letters 7 
aii and Digits (1935) 33 27.63 2.31 20 29.1 135 +2.94 
ve 
Writing Letters and - 5 ae 
gse Digits (1934) 28 50.35 8.85 27 54.25 7.30 +1.79 
Giving Phonic = 
9808 Comb. (1935) 47 8.17 6.34 36 9.55 5.42 + 1.07 
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Chances in 


100 that 
Boys or 
Girls will 
Boys Girls Critical Surpass 
A$ - Ratios the Other 
Measure Number Mean S.D Number Mean S.D 
(iiving Letter 
Sounds (1934 238 18.75 5.85 27 19.33 4.50 +41 65° 
‘iiving Letter 
Sounds (1935) 33 6.96 1 66 20 7.5 1.76 +1.12 86° 


Reeog. Consonant 
Letter Sounds 33 7.69 1.78 20 82 1.52 +11 g6e 


Reeognizing Short 

Sounds of Vowels 33 2.72 2.4 20 3.2 2.4 + 71 769 
Total Reeog. 

Letter Sounds 23 9.82 4.90 27 10.37 3.0 + 5 69° 
Blending Letter 

Sounds Heard 57 3.71 2.66 51 4.0 23s + 61 73° 
Blending Letters Seen él 4.29 3.7 47 438 3.66 12 54° 


‘Gates Primary Reading Tests. 
**Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests and Adaptations 
***Stanford Achievement Tests 

**** Progressive Achievement Tests, 
average of 77 chances in 100 of surpassing them. The superiority of the 
boys in the two of the 17 letter tests in which they did better than the 
girls was so slight that it was probably due to mere chance rather than 
to any real superiority in the boys. As far as the second grade results 
were concerned, then, it seems that a group of 47 mentally more ad- 
vaneed and brighter girls did somewhat better than a group of 61 less 
advanced boys in reading and letter tests, but that this superiority was 
not nearly as great as the girls’ superiority in mental maturity and 
brightness. 

In the third grade a different relationship seems to have existed. The 
chanees in 100 that the girls had a higher IQ and a higher MA than the 
boys were 73 and &4, respectively. While these numbers do not indicate a 
reliable difference in favor of the girls, they do show a consistent tendency 
toward their superiority. The averages of the seven reading measures 
and the eleven letter tests, however, indicate that the chances were prac 
tically even that either sex was superior to the other. 

The summary facts of these statistical data seem to be: 

1. At the 4-vear kindergarten and 5-vear kindergarten levels no eon- 
sistently significant differences between boys and girls appeared in 
mental, reading or letter abilities. 

2. At grade one level the girls did slightly better than the boys in read- 
ing and letter tests, although they had about the same MA as boys, while 
the boys were somewhat superior in IQ. 

3. At grade two level significant differences indicating the superiority 


of the girls were apparent in mental, reading, and letter abilities; but 
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‘that superiority of the girls was greatest in mental abilities. 
age t. At the third grade level the girls tended somewhat to surpass the boys 
Pass 


ther n mental abilities, but showed no clear superiority in reading or letter 
hilities. 
65° The conclusion seems to be that neither superior mental abilities alone 


r in themselves produced superior reading ability, nor did sex do so. 


86 TABLE VII 
769 Sex DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL, PHYSICAL, READING, LETTER 


AND OTHER MEASURED ABILITIES 


00 Grave ITI 


Chances in 


bg 100 that 
4 Boys or 
Girls will 
Boys Girls Critical Surpass 
Ratios the Other 
asure Number Mean S.D Number Mean S.D 
ene 
RB. MA °5 9.62 1.02 27 9.29 92 1.00 g4° 
thi B., IQ 25 117.60 15.50 27 120.00 12.4¢ + .61 739 
the 
n. Age 25 8.28 ° 7 8 31 44 1 95 600 
han ght 25 62.56 9.18 27 61.40 R26 47 67" 
ht 25 51.6 2.13 27 51.2% 116 —.65 74% 
sults 
, 
ad (ral Reading 
14.80 23.30 27 8.51 12.10 1.2 agt 
less l Reeognition 5 58.4 30.50 7 55.18 "5.00 ~~ 41 65% 
Was S.A.T 
r. Meaning 25 39.40 21.60 7 39.62 15.05 L O04 5260 
and Mea 25 42.40 20.0 27 41.48 17.6 17 56! 
AT 
r Vocabulary 25 59.6 18.35 27 56.66 14.55 63 74! 
The Comprehe > 17.6 if 27 16.85 g 5 on 62! 
the ble Word 5 144 20.70 7 12.59 oF \ 608 
te a . 
Capital Letters 25 9.92 38 27 10.00 00 + .3 62¢ 
ney ‘aming Small Letters 25 9.84 78 27 9.85 76 + 05 520 
ires Capital Letters 25 9.84 54 27 9.77 a6 38 658 
Pe ting Small Letters 25 9.28 1.24 27 9.62 96 + 1.18 a7 
rae tine Digits : 18.00 0 OT 18.00 0 ) 50 
il, Writing Letters 
Digits o5 69.00 7 69.81 1.15 1.8 7 
, PI 
or Combinations , 13.76 , 88 oq 13.62 3.52 . 13 nat 
in g¢ Letter Sounds 2 7.56 07 27 7.33 1.68 i4 67! 
g. Consonant 
Letter Sounds 25 8.56 2.0 27 8.81 1.56 5 699 
ac] ‘ gnizing Short 
; S s of Vow 25 3.6 7 27 2.42 38 65° 
hile 
Letter 
S ls Heard 5.28 2.58 70 2.52 6 73° 
g Letter Seen 8 48 06 - 979 1.0f Pa 
‘It : - , 
. Crate Rea g Diagnosis Tests and A\daptatior 
hut ***Stanford Achievement Tests 


Progressive Achievement Tests 
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TABLE VIII 


SuMMaARY TABLE 


AVERAGES OF CHANCES IN 100 THAT Boys or GIRLS WILL SURPASS 
THE OTHER Sex Group 


Mental 
1.Q Age Reading Letters 
B G B G B G B G 
NP* NT** NT** 
Kdn. 4 yr. 11 8B 
Kdn. 4 yr 6G 67 33 33 67 a6 — o* (3) 46 AD | 
Kdn. 5 yr 43 B 
Kdn. 5 yr. 50G 67 33 47 53 (1) 77 23 (8) 51 49 
I 54 B 
56 G 79 21 41 59 (4) 35 65 (19) 30 70 
II 61 B 
47 G 3 97 5 95 (14) 12 88 (17) 23 77 
III 25 B 
27 G 27 73 16 4 (7) 54 46 (11) 39 61 


* The numbers of pupils indicated are the same numbers from which differences in M.A. 
and I.Q. were computed. Approximately, but not exactly, the same numbers were used for com 
puting differences in most of the other measures. In certain instances, however, the numbers of 
pupils were considerably different from the numbers shown in this table. The exact numbers used 
in each computation of differences are shown in Tables III to VII. 


** The numbers of tests used in computing the averages of the chances for each group for 
differences in reading and letter tests, are shown in parentheses 


Perhaps the differences varied from grade level to grade level because 
of maturity factors. More probable, it seems, is the supposition that the 
differences found were related to learning factors. This will be given 
brief analysis. 

It has been shown elsewhere? that abilities to name and write letters, 
to give and recognize sounds of letters, and to give phonetie combinations, 
were closely associated with progress in reading, and that their funetional 
learning produced progress in reading,” for the children of this study. 

Evidence that learning the elements of the mechanies of reading was 
associated with success in reading tests is found by examining the tables 
of differences by tests. In the four- and five-vear kindergartens there 
seemed to be no tendencies for girls to surpass boys in letter abilities, as 
shown mn Tables III and IV. In grade one, however, at which level 
mental abilities seemed about the same for boys and girls, the girls showed 
a tendeney to surpass boys in reading and in letter tests. Table V shows 

° Wilson, Frank T., and Flemming, Cecile White. ‘‘Correlations of Reading 
Progress and Certain Other Traits and Characteristics in Grade I,’’ Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, LILL (September, 1938), pp. 53-52. 


*Wilson, Frank T., and Burke, Agnes. ‘‘Reading Readiness in a Progressive 
School,’ Teachers College Record, XXXVIII (April, 1937), pp. 565-580. 
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that the difference between girls and boys in paragraph reading in this 
crade was statistically reliable. In the sentence reading test the chances 
were 86 in 100 that the girls would surpass the boys. 

In the spring test in word recognition, however, there was no signifi- 
cant difference between the boys and the girls, while in the same test 
viven in the fall the chances somewhat favored the boys. In two of the 
letter abilities—writing words and writing letters and digits (1934)— 
the chances were 100 out of 100 that the girls would surpass the boys. 
Furthermore, the girls’ chances of surpassing the boys were 98 in 100 
in naming capital letters (1934), 97 in 100 in naming small letters, 97 
in 100 in giving phonie combinations, 98 in 100 in recognizing letter 
sounds and 98 in 100 in blending letter sounds heard. 

At the second grade level, at which the girls were quite definitely 
superior to the boys in mental and, on the average, in reading and letter 
abilities, the same trends as noted for the first grade seemed to exist, 
namely almost certain statistical superiority of the girls in naming and 
writing letters, writing words, giving phonie combinations and giving 
and recognizing letter sounds. 

At the third grade level the differences in letter abilities were not as 
striking as in grades one and two, although the three highest chances in 
100—87, 96 and 85—were all in favor of the girls. (See Table VII) 

In conclusion, therefore, it would seem that superiority in reading 
ability tended to be accompanied by superiority in the important letter 
abilities functioning in the mechanies of reading, rather than with mental 





superiority or with sex in and of themselves. The girls tended to surpass 
the boys in these letter abilities as soon as reading progress got well 
underway, specifically in grade one. The statistical data throw little 
light upon the question of why girls surpassed the boys in these respects. 
The answer to this question seems to depend largely upon observation 
and first-hand knowledge of the learning steps in beginning reading. Do 
virls tend to give more attention to details, especially form and sound 
of letters? Are they more responsive to and heedful of teacher guidance, 
and thus proceed faster in the early stages of reading? 

In one respect, there is statistical evidence related to differences in 
sex tendencies that may bear on the question of the superiority of girls 
in reading. This evidence lies in the differences between boys and girls 
in certain errors made in the tests used. There were two such measures: 
reversal tendencies and oral reading errors. The sex differences in those 
respects are shown in Table IX. 
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TABLE IX 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Boys AND GIRLS IN ERRORS 


Chane*s in 100 
that B or @ 


Critical would surpass No. of Pupils 
Ratios the other B G 
Reversals in reading and 
writing words, letters 
and digits 
4 year kindergarten . il 54B 8 f 
5 year kindergarten 1.48 3B 23 29 
Grade I 2.54 99B 30 28 
Grade II 1.06 85B 28 27 
(ral Reading, errors 
Grade II 2.50 99B 47 36 
Grade III — 1.20 88B 25 27 
Reversible words 
Grade II — .62 73B 47 36 
Grade III 24 60B 25 27 


In every instance the boys made more errors than the girls. If the 
4-year kindergarten group is omitted, a group in which only 8 boys and 
8 girls were tested, and at which level responses on the tests were usually 
simply nothing at all, it will be observed that the tendency to errors 
was consistently much more common among boys than girls. The chances 
in 100 of such a result appearing in these groups ran from 60 to 99. In 
the measures of reversals in reading and writing words, letters and digits, 
the chances that the boys would make more than the girls ran from 85 
to 99. In oral reading errors the chances were 88 and 99. In the test in 
reading reversible words—such as am, saw, top, ete.—there was much 
less certainty of boys making more errors than girls, the chances in 100 
being 73 and 60. 

It seems logical to suppose that ability in reading is related inversely 
to the tendency to make errors in oral reading. Reversal reading or 
writing of a letter, digit or word, may or may not be an indication of 
reading deficiency, however, in the beginning stages of reading. For the 
learner just started on recognizing or reproducing forms, a reversal error 
may indicate partial learning, which soon will be perfected into com- 
pleted learning. For example, to call the letter b a d in the early stages 
of reading is an advance beyond not having any recognition of it at all. 
Or to write the digit 3 to look like an E is definitely evidence of some 
progress beyond no ability to write anything like a 3. The significance 
of this fact has been indicated elsewhere * in a study of relationships 


* Wilson, Frank T., and Flemming, Cecile White. ‘‘ Reversals in Reading and Writ- 
ing,’* Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIII (September, 1938), pp. 3-32 
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between reversal tendencies and progress in reading. In this study cited 
average correlations of .062 and .043, respectively, were obtained in a 
first grade group between composite scores of reversals resulting from 
visual and oral presentation of material, and 14 measures of reading 
ability. On the other hand, the fixation of these reversal responses as 
liabitual ones instead of the fixation of the correct ones, would mean a 
reading disability of some degree, varying presumably with the relative 
frequeney of the letter or word in reading activities of the child. Evi- 
dence of this relationship at a higher stage of reading appeared in cor- 
relations between reversals and reading ability in a second grade. Six 
coefficients ranged from .44 to .61 as compared with the very nearly zero 
correlations in grade one, given above. 

With this reasoning as a basis it seems possible to interpret the con- 
stant tendeney of boys to make reversals more frequently than girls in 
the lower and higher grade levels of reading progress covered in this 
study. In the kindergarten and grade I the higher incidence of reversals 
among boys as compared with girls, would be consistent with the nearly 
zero correlations pointed out above. In the data of this report, as shown 
in Tables IV and V, there was no clear difference between boys and girls 
in reading achievement at these two levels. In Grade II, however, it 
seems logical to suppose that reversal responses had reached the stage of 
habitual, rather than learning-in-process-of-perfecting responses. At that 
level the greater tendency of boys to make reversals might definitely 
interfere with their further progress in learning to read. Table VI shows 
that their reading abilities were consistently below that of the girls. 

This analysis of errors points to the conclusion that the greater 
tendency of boys to make errors in learning letter and word forms, may 
explain to a considerable extent the apparent superiority of the girls in 
progressing in learning to read in grades one and two. It does not, how- 
ever, throw much light on why the girls made fewer of these errors, or 
why they corrected them sooner in the early stages of reading progress. 

It would seem probable that the reasons for more rapid progress by 
girls are related to learning interests and dispositions, rather than to 
more subtle sex differences, such as mental qualities characteristic of 
femininity. Perhaps the interests and dispositions of girls making them 
more favorably inclined to learning, are in part to be explained by their 
greater physiological maturity, which is an established significant dif- 
ference at the ages of primary school children. Perhaps the interests and 
disposition are explained in part, also, by the greater social maturity of 
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the girls of these ages, which is commonly alleged to be a faet, and 1 
lated, it is assumed, to their more advanced physiological maturity. The: 


differences may be the significant explanations for the earlier *‘ readiness’ 


of girls to aequire the complex reading habits of attending persistent! 
to letters and words, and of controlling the larger muscles which bring 
the smaller eve museles and the perceptive processes into sustained opera 
tion. Less physiologically mature boys would tend to give less constant 
attention, would be impelled to distracting and interrupting large musc|; 
hehavior, and thus would make both slower and less accurate progress 
under usual reading situations. They would tend to be less responsive tv 
teacher guidance in such situations, so would profit less by it and would 
rather tend to progress in whatever reading ability they might achiev 
by the costly trial and error process. 

If these conclusions are true to any extent they would suggest that 
in the beginning stages of learning to read in the progressive school, the 
teacher must adapt her guidance to quite definitely different physiologica! 
needs of children. In a general way this would mean that for boys th 
teacher must give experiences that are characterized by greater activit; 
and less sustained attention to details than is the case for girls. Thes 
differences, however, would not always be found. Some girls would by 
more active than many boys, and some boys, of course, would be quieter, 
more amenable to teacher guidance, and more attentive to details than 
many girls. The teacher must be understanding of individual interests 
and dispositions and guide learning accordingly in the difficult beginning 


stages of reading. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GENERAL SOCTAL STATUS ON 
SCHOOL CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR 


N. NORTON SPRINGER 


Adolescents’ Court, Brooklyn, New York 


INTRODUCTION 

Tue importance of environment in the life of the individual has been 
recognized and brought to the foreground by psychologists, sociologists, 
The exact nature of the role of environ- 
ment, however, is still vague and our knowledge of the subject is very 
inadequate. 

Psychologieal tests and measures of behavior and personality, while 
admitting the importance of environment, nevertheless, make little at- 
tempt to evaluate the influence of this factor on the adjustment and 
behavior of the individual. An attempt is made in this article to study 
the influence of environmental differences on behavior. 


PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study is to determine whether there are behavior 


differences in groups of children from different social levels. 


THE TESTS 
Teachers’ ratings on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedules (3,4,5,6) were the measures of behavior used in this study. 
These tests employ trait rating techniques for evaluating the maladjusted 
One of them, Schedule A, is a reeord of 
The other, Schedule B, covers a wide 


behavior of sehool children. 
specific overt acts of misbehavior. 
variety of personal traits and eharacteristics, and gives a score which is 
indicative of problem tendencies. 

The ratings were made after the teachers had known each child for a 
period of at least four months. The Goodenough Drawing of A Man In- 
telligence Test (2) was given in order to equate the groups and to study 
the influence of intelligenee on the children’s behavior scores. As an 
objective check on the environmental factors, the occupational status of 
the children’s fathers was rated on the Barr Seale (1). 
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THE SUBJECTS 

























This study was limited to native born, white, New York City public 
school children, between the ages of six and twelve years, inclusive, who 
were in Grades I to VI. The experimental population consisted of 415 
boys and girls, who lived in a poor neighborhood. This neighborhood 
is best characterized by its squalid slum tenements, heavy congestion of 
population, and its low general social status. Adjoining this section are 
many factories and various commercial enterprises. , The population 
consists largely of a heterogeneous group of foreign born adults and 
first generation Americans. Most of the adults of this neighborhood who 
are working, are employed at unskilled and semi-skilled occupations. 
The school teachers and administrative officials were unanimous in the 
opinion that the experimental children came from poor homes that were, 
on the average, of a low general social status. 

The control groups consisted of 448 boys and girls, who came from 
middle class families. These children lived in a good residential neigh- 
borhood. While this neighborhood is heavily populated, it is character- 
ized by clean, modern apartment houses, and adequate park and reerea- 
tional facilities. With the exeeption of the neighborhood shopping cen- 
ters, there is very little commercial activity in this seetion of New York. 
Adjoining this neighborhood are other middle class residential sections. 
The population consists largely of a heterogeneous group of foreign born 
adults and first generation Americans. Most of the adults of this neigh- 
boerhood are employed in skilled trades, white collar jobs, own their own 
small businesses, or are of the professional group. The school teachers 
and officials were unanimous in the opinion that the children came from 
a good social status, whieh could be best deseribed as middle elass. 





TABLE I 


A COMPARISON OF TITE PERSONAL DATA OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND ContTROL Grours 


Experimental Control Critica! 
Group Mean SD N Mean sD N Marte SDaire Ratio 
Boys 9.31 1.76 215 9.17 1.81 237 14 Ae 8&2 
Girls 9.38 1.54 2900 9.32 1.74 211 06 16 BR 
Total 9.34 1.67 415 9.24 1.75 448 10 12 83 
Boys 25.26 9.1 160 24.97 941 212 29 .99 30 
Girls 27.77 7.59 170 27.90 8.77 197 13 RS 15 
Total 26.55 8.83 330 26.38 9.10 409 me 65 26 





ry Boys 7.64 2.79 146 10.15 2 2.51 
= Girls R26 2 89 143 10.13 2.24 185 1.87 29 645 
i Total 7.94 2.85 289 10.14 > 2.20 
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A comparison of the personal data of the experimental and contro! 
eroups is given in Table I, in terms of the mean, standard deviation, mean 
difference, standard error of the difference, and the critical ratio of the 
mean difference to its standard error.’ The experimental and control 
vroups consist of a fairly equal number of boys and girls, whose mean 
chronological age is 9 years. The mean Goodenough intelligence score 
for the total of each group is 26. The experimental and control children 
are comparably equated on intelligence, for the mean difference be- 
tween the groups is extremely small and varies from .13 to .29 years. 
On the Barr Seale of Occupational Status, mean differences ranging from 
1.87 to 2.51 are found. The experimental children’s parents receive 
vecupational scores which are significantly lower than those received by 
the control groups. The critical ratios range from 6.45 to 11, and are 
indieative of a high degree of statistical reliability. 

The personal data reveals that the experimental and control groups 
are comparably equated in age and intelligence. The experimental 
vroups, however, come from a poorer social level than the control groups. 
The latter is confirmed by the significantly lower scores that the experi- 
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THE RESULTS 
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The results of the comparison of the experimental and control 
groups on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules are 
viven in Table II. Separate comparisons are made for boys, girls, and 
the total boys and girls in each group. 

1. Schedule A, The Behavior Problem Record—Schedule A, of the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules is designed to 
locate problem children through a record of overt behavior problems. 
It consists of a list of 15 behavior problems, which are statisticall 
weighted on the basis of the seriousness and frequency of the problem. 
The children of the experimental and control groups receive scores 
that range from zero, representing the absence of behavior problems, to 
very high seores, that are indicative of the presence of many serious 
problems. The mean behavior problem scores for the experimental boys 


hers 
rom 


OUTS 


‘itical 
Ratio 


13 and girls are 28.68 and 21.70 respectively, and for the total experimental 
” vroup, 25.31. The mean scores for the control boys and girls are 16.75 
8 66 — 
6.45 ‘ Throughout this study, a critical ratio of 3 or more is considered to be indicative 


f a significantly reliable difference between the two groups that are compared. 
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TABLE IIL 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON THE 
HAGGERTY-OLSON-WICKMAN BAHAVIOR RATING SCHEDULES 


Rating _ Experimental Control Critica! 
Seale Group Mean sD N Mean SD N Maite SDaire Ratio 
Schedule Boys 28.68 27.41 215 16.75 20.26 237 11.93 2.29 §.21 
A Girls 21.70 22.54 200 12.57 13.60 211 9.13 1.85 4.94 
Total 25.31 25.40 415 14.78 17.46 445 10.53 1.49 7.07 

Schedule Boys 81.72 21.22 215 73.34 19.78 237 8.38 1.93 4.34 
B Girls 71.57 16.558 200 66.51 16.25 Jil 5.06 1.63 3.10 
Total 76.583 19.91 415 70.10 18.22 445 6.73 1.30 5.18 

Division Boys 19.86 6.64 215 17.07 5.77 237 2.79 .58 4.81 
I Girls 17.16 6.26 200 15.25 72 211 1.91 55 3.47 
Total 18.56 6.59 415 16.32 5.29 44s 2.24 34 6.59 

Division Boys 15.75 4.00 215 13.85 3.47 237 1.90 35 5.43 
Il Girls 14.11 3.96 200 13.07 2.84 vil 1.04 34 3.06 
Total 14.70 4.03 415 13.48 3.16 44s 1.22 27 4.52 

Division Boys 24.38 6.36 215 22.96 6.37 237 1.42 59 2.41 
Ill Girls 22.26 5.76 200 Ju9l 5.90 211 1.35 48 2.51 
Tota! 23.36 6.18 415 21.99 6.16 4d4is 1.37 42 3.26 

Division Boys 23.31 8.20 215 20.64 7.67 237 2.67 75 3.56 
IV (Girls 19.90 6.12 200 18.50 631 211 1.40 61 2.30 
Total 21.67 7.A7 415 19.63 7.05 44s 204 49 4.16 


and 12.57, respectively, and for the total control group, 14.78. Schedule 
A differentiates only undesirable behavior and does not give a normal 
distribution of the complex behavior it attempts to measure. The stand- 
ard deviations for the various distributions are large and they are as 
great, or even greater in many instances, than the mean scores. Since 
68 percent of the eases of a distribution fall between + 1 standard devi- 
ation, the middle *, of the total experimental group receives seores be- 
tween 0 and 50, while the middle 25 of the total control group scores 
between O and 32. 

The mean differences between the experimental and control children 
are large and range from 9 to 12 points. These differences are statistically 
significant and reliable, for they are from 5 to 7 times their standard 
error, as indicated by the high eritieal ratios. The conclusions from 
these results indieate that the experimental groups of boys and girls 
have a higher incidence of undesirable behavior, as measured by the 
presence and frequency of oceurrence of behavior problems. 

2. Schedule B, The Behavior Rating Scale.—Schedule B of the Hag- 
gerty-( Yson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules consists of a graphic 
rating seale of 35 personal characteristies which cover a wide variety 
of behavior. The sum of the weights gives a problem tendency score. 
High scores represent undesirable trait deviations, while low seores ar 
desirable deviations from the typical behavior of a group of children. 
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The mean problem tendency scores for the experimental groups range 
om 71 to 81, while those of the control groups are between 66 and 73. 
‘he distributions for the various groups overlap. Less skewness is found 
| the individual distributions than in the Schedule A results, since 
schedule B is supposed to give a somewhat better differentiation in the 
direction of undesirable behavior (5, p. 56). The mean differences be- 
tween the experimental and control groups are statistically significant, 
as are indieated by critical ratios of 4.34, 3.10, and 5.18. The results 
indieate that Schedule B reliably differentiates the experimental and 
control groups. The children of the experimental groups present more 
problem tendencies than their controls. 

The results of an analysis of the separate divisions of Schedule B are 
also contained in Table Il. These show that on all the divisions of 
Schedule B, the control groups receive lower and better scores, than the 
experimental groups. On Division I, Intellectual Traits, and Division IT, 
Physical Traits, the mean scores received by the experimental groups are 
reliably higher and less desirable than those received by the control 
froups. 

On Division III, Social Traits, the least significant differences re- 
ported thus far in this study are found between the experimental and 
control groups of boys and girls. The control groups receive more 
favorable scores than the experimental groups. The differences between 
the means, however, are not completely reliable. When sexes are com- 
bined, the reliability of the difference between the central tendencies of 
the experimental and control groups is increased significantly, and is 
in favor of the control group. The critical ratio of 3.26 indieates that 
ihe total experimental group receives scores that are less favorable than 
thase received by the total control group on Social Traits. 

The results on the last section, Division IV, Emotional Traits, again 
show the superiority of the total control group. Reliable differences are 
found between the boys of both groups. The mean difference between 
the girls of the experimental and control groups, however, indicate that 
the difference, while in the favor of the control girls, is not completely 
reliable. When the boys and girls are combined, the reliability of the 
difference between the total experimental and control groups is increased, 
and on the whole, the control children receive more favorable ratings on 
Emotional Traits. 

3. Comparison of the Experimental and Control Groups with the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Norm Groups.—The groups of this study 
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were compared with the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman norms (4, pp. 8-10 
and the results are given in Table III. The experimental groups receiv 


TABLE ITI 


COMPARISON OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS WITH THE 
ILAGGERTY-OLSON-WICKMAN Norm Groups 


Critica 

Test Group Maire SDairr Ratio 

Comparison of the Experi Schedule Boys 8.85 1.95 4.54 
mental Groups with the A Girls 8.44 1.64 5.15 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Schedule Boys 9.32 1.52 6.13 
Norms B Girls 5.67 1.27 4.46 
Comparison of the Control Schedule Boys 3.08" 1.43 2.15 
Groups with the Haggerty \ Girls 69* 1.02 €8 
Olson-Wickman Norms Schedule Boys 94 1.37 .68 
B Girls 61 1.20 51 


* A minus sign in this column is indicative of a mean difference in favor of the control grou; 
of this study 


scores on Schedules A and B that are considerably higher and less favor 
able than those received by the norm groups. The significant differences 
between the central tendencies indicate that the experimental groups 
present more behavior problems and problem tendencies. The differences 
between the control and norm groups are small and not significant. From 
these results, it can be coneluded that the control groups used in this study 
are very similar in their behavior to the Haggerty norm groups, whil 
the experimental groups show large and unfavorable deviations. 

4. Influence of Sex on Behavior Scores.—Olson (5, p. 17) reports 
that boys tend to receive higher and less favorable scores than girls on 
the Behavior Schedules. An examination of the results of the present 
study (Table IT) also shows this sex difference. In general, the results 
indieate that the boys of both the experimental and control groups re 
eeive higher scores, which are indieative of the presence of more behavior 
problems and problem tendencies, than are presented by the experimenta 
and control girls. 

5. Correlations Between Behavior Rating Scores and Other Factors 

The relationships found between the Haggerty Behavior Seores and 
chronologieal age, intelligence scores and Barr Seale ratings are given 
in Table TV. All the correlations are very low and indicate the absence 
of any significant relationship between these factors. These relationships 
while ,insignifieant from the standpoint of individual prediction, show 
evidence of a tendeney for unacceptable behavior to be associated wit! 
low intelligence. 

While the experimental and control groups differ significantly o 
the Barr Rating Seale, low and insignificant correlations are found be 
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TABLE IV 


BEHAVIOR SCORES OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS CORRELATED 
WITH CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, INTELLIGENCE AND BARR RATING 


Experimental! Control 
SS FS —— —EEEE 
asures Boys Girls Boys Girls 
related r PE r PE r PE r PE 
edule A with: 
Chronological Age 017 + .048 082 + .047 .146 + .041 .025 + .048 
Intelligence Score -080 + .055 066 > .055 086 + .047 052 + .047 
Barr Rating Score —.045 + .055 231 + .055 023 + .048 017 > .048 
edule B with: 
Chronological Age —.077 + .047 060 + .047 —,004 + .043 032 + .048 
Intelligence Score 318 + .043 158 + .053 -.033 + .048 121 + .047 
Barr Rating Score —.144 + .055 250 + .052 051 + .048 022 + .048 


tween the Barr and the Haggerty Schedules. Lower occupational levels, 
owever, tend to be accompanied by many behavior problems and high 
roblem tendeney scores. 

6. Item Analysis of the Haggerty Behavior Schedules.—The indi- 
vidual items of the Haggerty scales were analyzed in terms of the sig- 
nificance of the mean differences, in order to find out what situations 
present the greatest differences between the experimental and control 
eroups. Beeause of limitation of space, only the items on which a sig- 
nificant difference was found, will be reported in this article. 

On Sehedule A, both the experimental boys and girls present moré 
behavior problems than the control groups, in regard to disinterest in 
school work, cheating, marked overactivity, unpopularity with children. 
and temper outbursts. In addition to these behavior problems, the boys 
of the experimental group do more imaginative lying and the girls of the 
experimental group are responsible for more lving and obscene notes, talk, 
or pictures than their controls. 

On the separate divisions of Schedule B, no differences are found 
between the girls of the experimental and control groups in regard to 
the intellectual traits of Division I. Two of these traits, carefulness in 
thinking and interest in things, show no differences between the boys of 
the experimental and control groups. But, on the other five intellectual 
traits, the eontrol boys receive ratings that are significantly superior 
to those received by the experimental boys. The physical traits of Divi- 
sion IT show that the boys and girls of the control groups are considered 
to be stronger than most children. The control bovs are also rated as 
being more energetic and courageous than the boys of the experimental 


vroup. On only one of the ten social traits of Division IIT are there 
found to be any differences between the experimental and control boys 
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and girls. The experimental groups receive ratings on social habits that 
are less favorable than those received by their controls. No differences 
are found between the girls of both groups in regard to emotional traits 
of Division LV, but the experimental boys are slightly less persistent, not 
as cheerful, less self-controlled and more suggestible than their controls. 

7. Rehability and Validity of the Results on Schedule B.—The relia- 
bility of Schedule B was determined by the correlations between the halves 
of the seale. Uncorrected reliability coefficients are found to vary between 
85 and .90 for both the experimental and control groups. When the 
Spearman-Brown propheey formula for the entire seale is applied, the 
correlations for both groups are between .92 and .94. These results are 
similar to Olson’s findings (5, p. 29), and indicate a comparable reliability 
for the experimental and control groups. 

The validity of the results on Schedule B was checked by correlating 
the scores on this indireet approach to problem tendencies with the be 
havior problem scores on Schedule A. Uneorreeted validity coefficient: 
varying between .56 and .59 are found for the experimental boys an‘| 
girls, and .65 and .61 for the control boys and girls, respectively. Thes« 
results are similar to those reported by Olson (5, p. 34) and indicat 
that the validity of the Schedule B results is equally high for both the 


experimental and control groups. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether there are be- 
havior differences in groups of children from different social levels. 
Teachers’ ratings on the Haggertv-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedules were obtained on 415 boys and girls between the ages of 6 
and 12 years, who came from poor homes of a low general social status 
This experimental group was compared with a control group of 448 
children, who eame from middle class homes. The experimental and 
control groups were equated and found to be comparable on age, sex 
and intelligence. The parents of the control group received significant], 
higher ratings on the Barr Seale of Occupational Status. 

The results on Sehedule A, The Behavior Problem Record, indicate 
that the children from the experimental group have a significantly higher 
incidence of undesirable behavior, as measured by the presence and fre- 
queney of occurrence of behavior problems, than the children of the con- 
trol group. Similar results are found on Schedule B, The Behavior Rat 
ing Seale. The problem tendeney scores of the experimental children are 
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eliably higher and less desirable than those received by the control 
‘ildren. An analysis of the divisions of Schedule B shows that the ex- 
erimental group receives signifiantly higher and less favorable ratings 
nm intellectual, physical, social, and emotional traits, than those received 
iv the control group. When the experimental and control groups are 
compared with the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman norms, the control group 
s found to be very similar to the norms, while the experimental group 
shows large and unfavorable deviations. 

Decided sex differences are found between boys and girls. The boys 
if both the experimental and control groups receive scores that indicate 
the presence of more behavior problems and problem tendencies than-are 
presented by the experimental and control girls. 

Low and insignificant correlations for both the experimental and 
control groups are found between the Behavior Schedules and ehrono- 
logical age, intelligence and the Barr ratings of the parents’ occupational 
status. 

The reliability and validity of the results on Schedule B are found 
to be equally high for both the experimental and control groups, and 
ire comparable with those reported by Olson in the standardization ol 
the seale. 

The general implications of the results are that behavior adjustment 
is closely related to the general social status of the individual. The chil- 
dren who come from good, middle class homes make better and more 
satisfactory adjustments, while those from a poor general social level, 
show more maladjustment and undesirable personal characteristics. 
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By economic stratification we mean the tendency for the economic 
conditions of youth 16 to 25 years of age to be determined to a measurable 
extent by those of their parents. That this is not a completely adequate 
criterion of stratification is readily admitted. It seems comprehensive 
enough however to raise some very significant hypotheses relative to the 
edueation of youth, 

To those who still believe that America is the land of opportunity, 
that only the ignorant and the lazy are unemployed, that anyone can get 
a job if he really wants to, that the poorest boy who wants to ‘*‘climb the 
ladder’* can readily do so, the mention of stratification will sound quite 
foreign and un-American. But the millions of youth who have struggled 
throughout this decade to find a place in the economic system, and often 
a very precarious one at that, reflect a grim reality which no amount 
of frontier platitudes can dissolve. 

Youth studies. Data are now available from studies made or spon- 
sored by the American Youth Commission to show to what extent, if any, 
social and economic stratification exist among youth 16 to 25 years of 
age.’ We shall diseuss and analyze certain data from each of the fol- 
lowing studies: the Pennsylvania inventory of youth ;? the Muncie, Indi- 
ana, study ;* and the Maryland survey ;* and indicate the extent to which 
they appear to support the hypothesis of economic stratification. 

The Pennsylvania Inventory. During 1934, a comprehensive follow. 
up study was made of Pennsylvania youth who were in the sixth grade in 
1926 and in 1928. These youth, whose names were taken from the school 
rolls of the two years just mentioned, represented 47 of the 67 counties 
of the State, and totaled slightly over 23,000, the sexes being about 
equally represented. 


' The writer is indebted to Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Director of the American Youth 
Commission, for permission to use hitherto unpublished data. 
* Updegraff, Harlan. Inventory of Youth in Pennsylvania, Washington: Amer 
iean Youth Commission, 1936. Mimeographed. 
* Fuller, Raymond G. A Study of Youth Needs and Services in Muncie, Indiana. 
Washington: American Youth Commission, 1937. Mimeographed. 
‘Bell, Howard. Youth Tell Their Story. Washington: American Council on 
Edueation, 1938. The price is $1.50, 
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Of this number 6,016 gave information relative to the socio-economic 
status of the home, and the occupation of the father. The former was 
measured by means of the Chapman-Sims socio-economic scale admin- 
stered to the youth, while the latter was quantified by means of the Barr 
scale which was developed in connection with Terman’s studies of 
venius.® 

The correlation between these two factors, occupation and _ socio- 


omic 


rabl 


quate economie status, is shown by the basic data given in Table I. These data 
nsiv show a marked tendency for high ratings on the Sims seale to be asso- 


0 the ciated with high ratings on the occupational seale, and vice versa. The 
linear correlation coefficient is 0.63, indicating a’Strong positive correla- 
‘ion between father’s occupation and socio-economic status. The data, 
liowever, reveal nothing very new since it is known that occupation corre- 
lates quite highly with income, while the latter is the principal deter- 
minant of social and economic status. This conclusion must be tempered 
with the faet that these data are based upon seales which have their lim- 
itations; and that of the two the one dealing with occupations is prob- 
ably the less reliable and useful since it is based upon personal opinion 
of the intelligence required in a given occupation. 
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wun! 


spon 
any, TABLE I 
rs ol CORRELATION BETWEEN FATHER’S OCCUPATION AND SOcto-ECONOMIC STATUS OF YOUTH* 


» fol 


Number of youth 


Indi- Father's Socio-economic status score on Sim's scale+ 
e eccupation - -— — ——" — _~ 
hich score 0- 1.5— 2.7— 3.8- 5.0- 6:i2< 7.3- g.4- 
Barr Scale) 1.5 2.6 3.7 4.9 6.0 7.2 8.3 up Total 
17-20.7 1 7 12 20 
llow 15-16.9 1 16 17 55 104 168 361 
de in 13-149 3 3 15 a3 44 73 53 224 
11-12.9 27 63 152 246 392 331 231 1442 
“hoo! 
a> 10-10.9t 25 61 94 146 107 97 38 2 570 
nties s~ 9.9 38 109 169 198 194 154 66 2 930 
bout 6— 7.9 95 215 213 241 175 23 60 3 1125 
i— 5.9 77 98 80 85 53 30 9 432 
: 3.9 165 233 184 166 80 41 18 887 
Youth 19 8 5 1 6 2 3 25 
408 751 R09 1025 907 939 706 471 6016 


(me 


liana * Data from Updegraff, Harlan. Inventory of Youth in Pennsylvania. (Washington: Ameri- 
tal in Youth Commission, 1936), Table 11, p. 18. 
* The score intervals employed were only approximately equal. 


il ot } For some unexplained reason this interval was only one unit in width. 


> Terman, Lewis M. Genetic Studies of Genius. Vol. I, 66-72. 
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The Pennsylvania data also reveal a linear correlation of .45 and « 
non-linear correlation of 48 between socio-economic status and grad 
completed by approximately 9,000 youth.’ These correlations are based 
upon a restricted grade range since the 1928 youth would normally hav: 
reached only the 12th grade at the time the data were collected, and the 
1926 vouth could not have finished college. 

Now we know from other data that the youth’s oceupation correlates 
to a considerable extent with the grade level attained; hence, these Penn- 
sylvania figures would suggest that the father’s economie position eon- 
ditions to a measurable extent the economic position of the youth. The 
connection we have tried to establish by this roundabout method is that 
father’s occupation and socio-economic status are correlated, socio-eco- 
nomic status influences the grade level attained, and that grade-leve! 
affects the oceupational field in which youth is working.’ 

Muncie, Indiana survey. In the Muneie, Indiana, study data were 
obtained from 484 high school graduates who were employed full time 
(more than 30 hours per week), relative to their own oceupation and 
the usual oeeupation of their fathers. Of this group 324 were male youth 
and 160 were female vouth. This does not inelude 120 youth mostly in 
semi-skilled and clerical occupations who did not give their father’s occu. 
pation. To what extent they may bias the data we do not know. 

These data show directly the relationship between occupational groups 
of the fathers and those of their employed sons and daughters. The oecu- 
pational elassification used, with minor adaptations, was that developed 
by the Federal Emergeney Relief Commission, which aimed to group 
occupations on a socio-economic basis. The faet that this sample popula- 
tion of 484 vouth was constant relative to grade attainment—completion 
of high school—makes them of special significance. If we find evidences 
of stratification in this population, we shall conclude that while public 
edueation may reduce social and economic barriers, it does not remove 
the limitations associated with the economie status of the family as meas- 
ured by father’s usual occupation. The basie data are given in Table IT, 
while various transformations of these data for analytical purposes are 
shown in Tables IIT, IV, and V. 

Tyble IT shows that while the modal occupational group among th 
fathers is the skilled trades, those among the youth are sales and clerical. 


* Updegraff, ibid., appendix Table 8. 
‘In the Maryland survey a marked correlation was discovered between the grad: 
completed by the employed youth and the oceupational field in which he was engage’! 
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TABLE II 
IONSHIP BETWEEN YoutTus’ OCCUPATION AND Tuemn FATHERS’ USsval 
OCCUPATION: MuUNcIE, INDIANA 


Full-time employed youth who are high school graduates 


Number of youth reporting father’s usual occupatio 


Serv Un Semi Sales Mana Profes 
ant skilled skilled Skilled Clerical gerial sional Totali 
i - 1 2 2 1 7 ] 
' 2 2 10 lv 
] 14 0 ’ 41 1 7 Iss 
‘ 8 21 1 7 41 
11 61 11 1 4 176 
4 i ’ ; H ] 2 
i 6 so 16 ‘ 7¢ Z in4 
Ravmond G { Study of Youth Ne s d Services i Mune Indiana Wi 
(merican Youth Commission, 1937 p. 190-191 
i male youth and 160 female youtl 


d the semi-skilled occupations. These latter two classifications account 

approximately three-fourths of the youth. In the unskilled and ser 

eroup are found 14.5 percent of the fathers, and 10.5 pereent of 
youth. 

Of the youth in the professions, nearly one-half came from profes 
nal homes; of youth in managerial positions, slightly more than one 
iif came from homes where the father was in this field. Less than one- 
irth of the youth in the sales and clerical fields came from the same 
‘upational group, showing that this oceupational group draws from 
ny occupational fields. Approximately half of the skilled youth re 
rted a father with a skilled trade, while less than one-fourth of the 
mi-skilled eame from a semi-skilled occupational background, indiecat- 
¢ that among these employed high school youth this oceupational group 
somewhat like the sales and clerical group with respect to the variety 
family occupational backgrounds represented by the youth. Thus it 
ppears that those with professional, managerial, or skilled family back 
rounds have a distinet advantage in getting jobs in these fields. 

Of the youth who come from wage earner homes, most of them are 
wage earner occupations, though a large proportion are in the sales 
nd clerical (‘‘white collar’’) positions. For example, 72 percent of the 
uskilled and servant youth came from this kind of occupational back 
round. Conversely, most of the youth who come from white collar homes 


re in white collar positions although not a small proportion are in wage 
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earner jobs. A reclassification of the youth on this basis is given 

Table IIL together with a chi-square test to determine if the two occ 
pational classifications of youth and father are independent. Two rea 
sons justify this grouping. In the first place, they represent certain 
levels.’’ In the second place many cells in Table I! 
contain less than 5 eases, the minimum recommended for a chi-squar 


ae 


social and economie 


test. In this table the white collar group includes the professions, thy 
proprietors and managers, and the sales and clerical workers; while th: 
skilled and semi-skilled workers are combined, as are the unskilled and 
the servants. 

Analysis of the data in Table IIT shows a distinct relationship between 
the occupational classification of fathers and that of youth. The valu 
of p for the chi-square test is less than 0.01 showing a highly significant 
departure from the condition of independence. An examination of that 
section of the table which shows the differences between the actual and 
the expected frequencies, discloses frequencies in the diagonal higher than 
those expected, and frequencies in all other cells, except one, less than 
those expected. This is the condition which will exist in case two attri 


TABLE III 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN YoutTu’s OCCUPATION AND THE FATHER’S USUAL 
OccUPATION—MUNCIEF, INDIANA 


(Based upon a three-point classification) 


Number of youth reporting father's usual occupation 


Youth's - oA cance ity 
Occupational Unskilled, Skilled, White 
Group servant semi-skilled collar Total 
White collar 17 99 101 217 
Skilled, semi-skilled 42 131 44 217 
Unskilled, servant ll 25 14 50 
Total 70 255 159 484 
Expected number 
White collar 31.4 114.3 71.3 217.0 
Skilled, semi-skilled 31.4 114.3 71.3 217.0 
Unskilled, servant 7.2 26.4 16.4 50.0 
Total 70.0 255.0 159.0 484.0 
Differences (Actual minus expected) 
White collar —14.4 —15.3 29.7 
Skilled, semi-skilled 10.6 16.7 —27.3 
Unskilled, servant 3.8 — 14 — 2.4 
‘ cote 
Chi-square 
White collar 6.604 2.048 12.372 21.024 
Skilled, semi-skilled 3.578 2.440 10.453 16.471 
Unskilled, servant 2.006 0.742 0.351 3.099 
40.594 


Total 12.188 5.230 23.176 
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Nn ' or eategories are eorrelated. The exceptional group Is tne skilled 


er semi-skilled youth with unskilled fathers ; here the actual frequene) 


rn eater than the expected, showing a tendency to run counter to the 

rta lition of stratification. Another point of significance is the tendency 

lk e 50 unskilled youth to be distributed very close to that expected 

ul er the condition of independence ; in other words, father’s occupation 

ippear to influence the distribution of these unskilled high school 

t It is probable hat the high seh iol has been selective, and that 
ar sa residual group. 

Of the three groups of father’s occupations, the white collar group 
wer ites the most to ehi square, the unskilled group the next largest 
aul while the skilled and semi-skilled group contributes the leas 
ie \ve conelude therefore that among such a restricted universe as 1 ull 
Ul en ployed youth who are high school graduates, a significant relation 


hetween the isual occupation of the father and the present oecupa 


thi s sons and daughters 16 to 25 years of 1a 
th bles TV and V show the differences between the occupations of male 
tl nd femal vouth relative to thos of their fathers. It is obvious 
yo ith enter all seven occupation: | gro Ips W ile femal youth 
d in the main to four oeceupational groups While most of the 
re in the sem skilled trades, most of the eirls are in the sales and 
positions. 
hle V shows that while the occupations of the sale you ecorrelat 
th those of their fathers, the occupations ot the femal vout! 
ta { More of the female yout! from families where thé ther 18 
“ | : , 
4 1 or in personal service, are In the white co lar positions than 
er field. While it is true that most of the daughters (S2 pel 
= white collar fathers go into white collar pos tions, almost as hig 
ortion (73 pereent) of the daughters of the skilled and semi-skilled 
4 ere ave working in this same field. The main point w wish to m 
difference between male and female youth r lative to tendencies 
84 | occupational stratification There is a very strong tendene) 
e occupations of the girls to be free from the influenee of thi 
< oecupation: something which is not true of the occupations 0 
ovs. Of course it is well to remember that the girls in white collar 
S may be making no higher wages than their sisters who are operating 
164 ines in a factory; as a matter of fact, in Muneie these two grout 
significantly different, the forn 


eived median weekly wages not 


41 - * o A Or +, a) x 
. receiving $13.50 and the latter $15.50. 
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(‘learly there is a departure from the condition of independence 0 


( ssifieations Tl IS is shown not only by the pereentages based Wi 


number of fathers in each field as a base, but upon the size anc 
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the differences between the actual and the expected frequencies, 


diago extending from the lower left to the upper right-hand seeti 
e tah mad by the negative differences growing larger as one FOr 
I r and farther from this diagonal. This relation further ind 
ted by the contingeney coefficient which is .44, where maximul 
sibli lu s about .82, and where broad grouping 
ected 1 


Analvsis of ble VI shows that while 40.8 pereent 
ers ar skilled are in ‘‘higher’’ fields of work, 3 
Se thers are white eollar are in ‘‘lower’’ f 
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of the youth covered by the Maryland survey. Let us draw the contras! 
between youth who come from homes of professional people and those 
from the homes of the unskilled. Youth from professional families come 
from smaller families, are more likely to have home conveniences, go 
through high school and on into college in much larger proportions, 
start to work at a later average age, and because of these tend to post- 
pone marriage and have fewer children. On the other hand, youth from 
homes of the unskilled are members of larger families, are less likely to 
have home conveniences, leave school at a relatively low level, start to 
work nearly three years earlier, and are almost twice as likely to be 
married, although they are no older on the average than those who come 
from professional families, and no different relative to sex composition. 

All of these conditions tend to put the youth with a professional or 
similar background at a distinet advantage in the social and economic 
world, while at the same time they make it harder for the person from 
the unskilled background to move to a better social and eeonomie level. 
Without education or training, with a work experience that began early 
but which may be of little help for advancement, and burdened wit! 
early marriage, these youth are not very likely to advance far in over 
coming such obstacles. 

Finally, partly because they left school early, these underprivileged 
youth have not developed a habit of reading and using the public library, 
and as a result they are neither able nor willing to use whatever economic 
advantages may be derived from this souree. 

Conclusion. Considerable evidence supports the hypothesis of eco 
nomie stratification. This evidence was consistent whether it came from 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, or Muncie, Indiana. This tendeney was found 
to be more pronounced among male youth than among female vouth. I) 
existed even within such a seleeted group as employed high sehoo! 
vraduates. 

The educational implications of these data are of basie importance. 
They support Count’s findings of more than a decade ago relative to eco 
nomie selection in the high school; they show that the college is ever 
more seleetive. That the high school is far from being the ‘‘ people's 
college’’ is evident from the fact that youth from most of the oeeupationa! 
groups did not graduate from high school; as a matter of fact the aver 
age grade attainment is hardly more than that represented by the el 
mentary school. 

These data show that edueation like other social characteristics is 
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of family income, as well as that of school district revenues, must be 
reduced. 

The implications for vocational guidance are not easy to isolate. Are 
youth following the field of the father because they like to, or because 
they have to? Our position is that youth have not much choice in the 
matter; they get positions any way they ean and this often turns out 
to be through friends and relatives."' We know too that more persons 
desire to enter the professional and other white collar positions than these 
fields can absorb. If it is diffieult for those highly trained to obtain 
positions, what can be said for those who have so little to offer? 

We might of course consider developing a family tradition of skill 
and competence in a particular oceupation, such as exists in Europe, but 
with trades becoming obsolete due to the introduction of new processes 
and machinery, and so many jobs being repetitive and monotonous and 
not permitting growth in workmanship, this does not seem to offer much 
hope. 

General comments, These are snapshots of 1936; what the trend is 
only continued research in this field will reveal. There is need, not only 
for further testing of the hypothesis, but a consideration of how it affects 
our ideas of democracy, and what ought to be done about it. Some 
of the particular problems which might be investigated further inelude 
how stable this initial stratification really is, and to what extent the 
age-earnings curve of the son parallels that of the father. 

It is highly probable that continued depression and unemployment 
will accentuate the tendency toward stratification unless something is 
done to prevent it. Breaking down stratification is more a question of 
creating an abundance of different kinds of jobs than one of individual 
euidanee; after all, guidance, however wise and well-intentioned, eannot 
operate in an economie vacuum. Employment opportunities should not 
be biased in favor of special social and eeonomie groups. Instead they 
should be provided for all, not on the basis of the economic position of 
the family, but on the basis of individual needs and abilities. 


“A follow up study of 602 full-time employed high school graduates in Muncie, 
Indiana, showed that half of them had obtained their position through friends or rela- 
tives. This method and personal application accounted for 88 percent of the positions. 
See Fuller, wWid., p. 194. 
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SOME NOTES ON VALIDITY 


WILLIAM H. BURTON 


University of Southern Califo 


fue necessity for determining the validity of anything (problem, 


ethod of inquiry, data gathering technique, method of analysis, or find 


arises when doubt appears coneerning the truth or authenticity ol 


ntial reality the ‘ding an sich’’—ot any of these items. 


The determination of validity is the most essential aspect of any pro 


iure or pronouncement, Validity is the guarantee of genuineness and 


] 
researe] or ot logic are, strang ly enough, surprisingly meager and 
reoty ped In order to meet their own seminar needs the writer and a 
mber of graduate students at the Unive rsity of Southern California 


rked out the following series of statements o1 validity. It may need 


ome corrections. The summary is presented for emphasis in brief staccato 


1¢ nees, 
I. DEFINITIONS 


1. Validity is essentially a relative matter. It is always determine 
defined item. 
2. Validity is an evaluation of the extent to which: 

a. Any problem (as defined) is (1) truly a problem and (11) a 
worth while problem. 

b. Any method of inquiry (as defined: experimental, historical, 
philosophic, comparative-causal, normative-survey) does what 
it purports to do. 

e. Any data gathering device (as defined: test, test item, question 
naire, interview, frequency count, observational technique 
does what it purports to do. 

d, Any method of analysis as defined: verbal analysis statistical 
analysis, breakdown of situations, or other methods) does what 
it purports to do. 

e. Any finding (as defined) is what it purports to be, an authentic 
representation of the defined facts in the matter. 

». Validation is essentially an act of judgment. 


t+. Validation, the act of judgment, is controlled by a set of criteria, 


which may be explicit or implicit in varying degrees. (In the ordinary 


everyday processes of validation the criteria are apt to he implicit and 


HO 
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not very clear. Herein lies one of the chief pitfalls of thinking. The more 
careful validation of important items requires explicit criteria. ) 

». Validation, the aet of judgment which is controlled by a set of 
criteria, is further aided by certain objective statistical procedures. (See 
below.) 

6. Validation techniques are as follows: 

a. Judgment by experts 
i. Guided by abstract, logical eriteria 
ii. Guided by the observation of uncontrolled events 
ili. Guided by the observation of controlled events 
b. Computation of correlations 
i. With another item the validity of which is known and 
which has been previously determined by _ legitimate 
methods 
ii. With a composite of other items of varying degrees of 
proven or judged validity 
iii. Negatively with tests of items known tobe different from 
the one under consideration 


7. The judgments of experts when using controlled or uncontrolled 
events as a further aid is of course still guided by eriteria and assump- 
tions regarding the nature of the observed events and regarding the 
ability of the observer to see and to interpret. The objeetive and semi- 
objective items under observation play a larger part, however. 


Il. GENERAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


1. Judgments of experts guided by abstract, logical criteria. 

This is to be seen when committees, commissions, or juries are used. 
By “‘taking thought’’ these experts set up criteria which are then applied 
to whatever item is under discussion and for which the eriteria were 
set up. 

Thus operated various national yearbook commissions and many lesser 
committees in validating philosophie principles, curriculum content, de- 
grees of difficulty (before objective testing of this), correetness of logical 
argument, ete. 

This*gives us valid (as valid as we ean ever know) statements of 
philosophie principles, pedagogie creeds, aims of education, some currie- 
ulum material. 

This method of validating through the use of criteria is, of course, 
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EDITORIAL E 
CRMRERRSESSRERESRAESSSRSEEERE 


NEW BASES FOR CURRICULUM 

History will, undoubtedly, record the present period as one of great 
transition in the field of curriculum and educational practices in general. 
Since educators representing all kinds of interests are continually press- 
ing for recognition of their points of view, the psychologist feels at liberty 
to join with his ideas. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest demands for changes and additions to the 
curriculum arise largely from interests outside of the school demanding 
that this or that type of applied course be offered at some appropriate 
level. These innovations are frequently instituted without much refer- 
ence to the natural interests of the pupils or whether the material may 
be organized in such manner as to fit their psychological interests or 
abilities. The situation is somewhat parallel to giving a tailor materials 
and measurements at variance to the tastes and stature of his client and 
expecting to get a streamline fit. 

In a general sense the psychologist wishes to appeal for a better knowl- 
edge and understanding of the abilities and interests of the children and 
of how they may be related to curriculum offerings. A few of these prob- 
lems are being sketched here for consideration. 

We note increasing emphasis today upon understanding the emo- 
tional lives of children. There is too little understanding of what emo- 
tional confliets are, how they arise, and what influences they have upon 
intellectual learning as such. The writer believes that there are two 
fundamental emotional conflicts which largely dominate and influence 
pupils of school age. Whenever either of these conflicts reach acute stages 
the relatively quieter and less exciting intellectual activities of book 
learning tend to suffer severe eclipses regardless of intellectual abilities. 

The major emotional conflict of little children through the elementary 
schools and extending up to adolescence has two sides of its dilemma, or 
conflict: The one is the line of satisfying one’s own selfish inclinations 
and desires; the other is pressure by teachers, parents, the church and 
all other agencies to be unselfish and self-saecrificing. While we readily 
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1 [ian 
ant that the second idea is one of the worthy objectives of education, i 
£3 ligion, ete., little children are often herded so rapidly in this direction 
X: at they become conflicted, negative, and conditioned against such social 
% articipation. They develop a bad case of emotional indigestion. In the 
¥: \idst of this emotional turmoil we more or less blindly, yet hopefully, 
Oe sroceed with teaching the three R’s and similar materials which appear 
+ matters of minor consequence to children who are suffering from the 
warting of unsolved conflicts in the emotional fields. 
real If we could be reasonably certain that children are, first of all, fairly 
eral ppy with a minimum of extreme emotional conflict, learning in the 
Fess isuial sense would take place with surprising ease and rapidity. 
erty The second major conflict involves that of adolescence and dominates 
e junior and senior high school periods. In this ease the one line of 
Tae lrive is the childhood point of view that decisions are made by others. 
ling in conflict with this idea is the adult one in which one makes his own 
a ecisions or intends to make most of them. The struggling adolescent 
fer- upidly fluctuates between these two fundamentally different ideas and 
nay chietly in his activities outside of school is he the victim of such inde- 
flicse ‘ision. Our greatest service to adolescents would be to reach the parents 
lale with an understanding of this pattern so that they may help rather than 
ind inder their own flesh and blood over this period of greatest trial. The 
schools themselves should seek out opportunities to help the conflicted : 
wl- | idoleseent with a problem in his school activities and interests. 
ind The young child and the adolescent have had the benefit of altogether 
ob too little of our understanding, interpretation, and assistance during these 
two major conflicts. These conflicts are the things which loom large in 
” their lives, rather than suecess or failure in this or that school subject. 
aa Finally, there should be more emphasis upon the inventory of basie 
-_ bilities which characterize children at various ages and levels. We need 
os a better understanding of standards and abilities in such simple qualities 
eS I is speed and skill of motor precision, the development of vocabulary 
a throughout all grade levels, their insight into social understanding, their 
ok bilities in visual reasoning and imagery, their abilities and interests in 
és } mechanical lines, and a host of other aptitudes. 
S We do not deny but that many enlightened schools and individual 
” teachers here and there have made great progress in these matters either 
s with or without the labels or terminology which have just been used. In 
d ike manner the psychologist and others have made progress in the in- 


Mi ventory of children’s abilities and understanding of their conflicts. The 
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challenge still remains to make wider applications to these natural trends 
and abilities of children in building the curriculum today. While the 
present forees influencing the curriculum will continue to operate, they 
will be effective only as long as they take better account of the real in- | 
terests and abilities of children. 

Harry J. BAKER 
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1tOLLIS, ERNI Victor. Philanthropic 
Foundatio and Higher Education 


Columbia University 


Press, 1938), pp. x + 365. $3.50. 
Ly coineidence books of significance 


y in most of the 


to research methodolog 
major fields to whieh edueation is in 
debted are grouped on the reviewer’s desk 
at this writing. They are listed above in 
roughly the following sequence: library 
ence, history of science and of history, 
y aad logic, sociology and social 
work, psychology and human biology, and 
educational research itself and philan 
thropic foundations. Obviously, no one 
person has sufficient background to evalu- 
te eritically and authoritatively such a 
de range of volumes, whose unity is 
nd in their emphasis on research pro 
cedures. Therefore, their contents will be 
acterized briefly as a pointed sugges 
tion to educational workers that one way 
d the narrowness of pedagogical 
provincialism is to utilize the major con 
tributions of related social sciences. 
The volume by Miller points out that an 
rdependence between the go 


vernment 
and edueation is found in the discovery 
and publication by the government of 
new information which educational 
tions employ in furthering research 


l! teaching. However, the service of the 


depository system for distributing go vern 


ent publieations reached only one-fifth 


of the college libraries during 1934. Other 
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libraries have had to employ some other 
method of securing government publica- 
tions. College librarians in institutions 
which were selective depositories chose 
from a total of 737 serial federal titles in 
1982. Obviously, this selection has pre- 
sented to librarians a difficult, if not im- 
possible, problem of evaluation as the 
basis for choosing serial documents. 
Therefore, Miller secured from 748 eol- 
lege instructors their appraisal of the 
value of federal documents for work in 
their particular subject fields in the four- 
year college. The resulting volume con- 
sists in the main of ranked lists of titles 
reflecting the judgments of college libra- 
riuns and instructors. 

Ornstein’s treatise was undertaken as a 
doctoral dissertation at the suggestion of 
James Harvey Robinson, and privately 
printed in 1913. The work proved so 
valuable that it was reissued, with cor 


reetions and modifications, in 1928.) The 
enduring significance of the book caused 
a third edition to be printed in 1958. The 


various topies treated inelude: general 
scientific advance in the seventh century, 
role of individual scientists, learned soci 
eties and journals, and science in the uni 
versities of Italy, France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Holland. The author’s coneln 
sion is that ‘‘it was the unmistakable and 
magnificent achievement of the scientific 
societies of the seventeenth century, not 
only to put modern science on a solid 
foundation, but in good time to revolu- 
tionize the ideals and methods of the uni- 
versities and render them the friends and 
promoters of experimental science instead 
of the stubborn foes they had so long 
been’? (p. 263). 

Kraus has made available the first ‘‘ sur- 
vey of the whole field of American His- 
torical writing,’’ although partial treat- 
ments of the development of historiogra- 
phy in the United States have appeared 


earlier. He proceeds from the accounts 
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of the Norse voyages and the early his- 
tories of exploration in the western hemi 
sphere through the colonial period (which 
saw the finger of a divine providence in 
history), the growing national spirit of 
1750-1800, the first half of the nineteenth 
century with its marked emphasis on 
patriotism and the collection and preser- 
vation of records, the rise of the ‘‘scien- 
tifie school’’ with signs of the newer trend 
appearing near the middle of the last cen 
tury, the nationalist school of the period 
following the Civil War, historians of 
the people and of social forces, the im 
perial school of colonial history, inter- 
pretive writings, frontier and sectional 
cooperative 


biography and 


In terms of current interest in 


historians, 
historians, 
the development of research methodology 
and of history, it probably is more than 
a coincidence that there appeared during 
the same vear this significant analysis of 
the entire field of American historiogra- 
phy and Barnes’ Jistory of Ilistorical 
Writing (University of Oklahoma Press), 
which presents a world-wide view of the 
development of historical writing from 
the age of the pieture-writers to the pres 
ent, Students and writers of the history 
of education have much to learn from his 
tory und historiography, areas which too 
frequently have been neglected by work- 
ers in education. 

Ellwood ealls his book A History of 
Social Philosophy rather than a history of 
sociology, beeause social thought in the 
arenas of sociology and philosophy, as well 
as in and edueation, was 
closely interwoven before the twentieth 
eentury. Therefore, the volume is sig 
nificant for workers in all of these fields 
The reeord, ending shortly after the open 


psychology 


ing of the present century, is limited to 
the social theories of western Europe 

Italy, Franee, England, and 
with attention to Greek thought as the 
The treat 


German) 


origin of social philosophy. 
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terested in codperative effort in an at 
tack on the problems of modern society. 
Three chapters have been written by in- 
dividuals well known in education—John 
Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick, and Good- 
win B. Watson. The five parts of the 
book are devoted to the problems of group 
work in relation to: the present social 
seene, education, leadership, case work, 
and record keeping. A second volume in 
this field is planned within the near fu 
ture. Additional testimony concerning 
the need for training in group methods of 
problem solving in a democracy is found 
in the eurrent yearbook, Codperation, of 
the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction, National Eduea- 
tion Association. 

A Handbook of Methods for the Study 
of Adolescent Children is the outeome of 
more than two years of work by five 
Fellows in Child Study of the General 
Edueation Board, assigned to work at 
Yale University where the facilities of the 
School of Medicine and of the Institute 
of Human Relations were made available. 
They received further assistance from 
seminars and from conferences or e¢on- 
sultations with authorities in the fields 
represented, The five parts of the hand- 
book deal with anatomical, biochemical 
and physiological, medical and clinical 
and psyehological aspects of measure- 
ment, as well as problems not involving 
direet measurements of children. The 
hope is expressed in the Introduction that 
certain omissions by way of available 
methods of studying child growth and 
development in such areas as neurology, 
psychiatry, endocrinology, sociology, and 
cultural anthropology will be provided for 
later by other contributors. 

The purpose of Seroggs’ study, a doe- 
toral dissertation at Yale, was to ascer- 
tain how an office of administrative statis- 
ties and research in a higher institution 
should systematically determine upon and 
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present its data. The several chapters 
consider the kinds of information to }y 
gathered, classification and analysis of 
data, and the administrative organization 
for conducting such research, 

Hollis presents in unusually attractive 
format the most comprehensive treatment 
available of philanthropic foundations 
and higher education. Part I considers 
the foundation as a social institution in 
terms of historical development, policies, 
and organization. Part II deals with its 
activities for higher education: contribu 
tions in general, defining the college, dis- 
seminating information, student and fac 
ulty welfare, endowment and capital out 
lay, professional education, non-profes 
sional edueation, and distribution of 
grants. In a well written final chapter 
the conclusion is reached that higher edu 
cation has been on the whole favorably 
influenced by the foundations to the ex 
tent of approximately $680,000,000 in a 
direction increasingly toward supporting 
social and cultural ideas and institutions 
that contribute to a rapidly changing civ 
ilization. While recognizing that fre 
quently the foundations have lacked socia! 
awareness and outstanding leadership. 
have failed to anticipate educational 
trends, and have been opportunistic in 
seeking the improvement of higher edu 
eation, the author suggests that with in 
creasingly large and diversified sources 
of revenue the foundations may do even 
more for higher education in the secon: 
than in the first third of the twentiet! 
century. 

CarTerR V. Goop 
University of Cincinnati 


Annuaire International De L’Educatio 
Et De L’Enseiqnement: Informatio: 
Generale et Statistique fournie par li 
ministeres de L’Instruction Publiqu 
(Geneva, Switzerland: Bureau Inte: 
national D’Edueation, 1938), 500 p; 
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Press Printing Company, 1958), 459 pp. 

$4.00, 

This is a rather difficult book to review, 

principally because the author deals with 
his own interpretation of the problems of 
abnormal behavior. The book is rather 
well organized, beginning with a chapter 
on basie concepts and methods, Part One 
deals with the problem of free will and 
nimism, the problem of consciousness, 
ind the value of the old psychology. Part 
lwo contains 17 chapters dealing with 
psveho-physiology, and Part Three in 
cludes 11 chapters on psychopathology. 

No well informed psychologist or psy 
chiatrist would quarrel with the attitude 
of the author that the problems of ab 


normal behavior must be objectively 


studied. The author might have been 
less involved in pointing out the flaws in 


psychoanalysis, and have dwelt more on 
the development of his own thesis. That 
igen y of the Freudian theories have been 
built upon hypothesis rather than upon 


factual knowledge has long been known, 


and Dr. Harrington himself has made : 
good analysis and pertinent criticism of 
the defeets in the psychoanalytical struc 
ture in a previous book. 

The author writes penetratingly but un 
fortunately at times writes superficially 
mn rather important topics. In chapter V, 
tor example, about a page 1s devoted to 
the general problem of the mechanism of 
hehavior. Nothing is said about linguistic 
behavior which in man is much more im 
portant than the observable chemical or 
muscular behavior to which the author 
gives much Space, This is not to Say that 
the basis of all behavior may not be 
chemical and muscular, but the ordinary 
evaluations of the physiology of glandular 
and muscular activity cannot solve the 
problem of human behavior. The re 
viewer takes some issue also with the 


author’s diseussion entitled ‘‘The Value 


of the Old Psychology’’ contained in 
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(Chapter LV. It is just possible that tl 
author is somewhat confused about h 
concept of the old psychology. Does |] 
mean the psychology which was in vogr 
in the 18th century, or does he mean tl 
psychology that is current in America 
universities? He makes much of the su; 
posed fact that an artificial barrier lh: 
been erected between psychology an 
physiology. I doubt very much whethe: 
that is true at the moment, except for the 
necessary delimitation of fields without 
which special emphasis in given direction 
could not be made. The reviewer was no! 
able to find any new concept regarding 
psychology except as the author discusse 
psycho-physiology, a term which is ex 
tremely vague and certainly not new 
Dr. Harrington’s indifference to psycho 


logical research 1S apparent in some ot 


lis statements. For example, on page 85 


the author makes much of the point that 
when a man’s mouth waters at the sight 


of fine, ripe, old cheese, it is not beeaus: 


of any inherited tendeney. I know of no 


freshman in college who could possibly 
helieve that a cheese reaction is inherited 
(Again the brief and superficial diseussior 
of emotion (from the middle of page 108 
to page 112) may either show the author ’s 
lack of knowledge of the experimental 
studies or his disinterestedness in it. 
\side from these superficialities or de 
fects, the book is a scholarly effort at th 
evaluation of the problems of normal and 
abnormal behavior. It is written in ex 
cellent style with a careful evaluation of 
various problems. The author make 
clever use of ease studies so that the 
are examples of subjeet matter and at th 
same time not inserted as detached ma 
terial, as is done in many books. The r 
viewer believes that it is much better for 
beginning students to read a book whiel 
attempts to be objective and factual, sue! 


as this one, than popular books which at 
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limits, most of the suggestions concerning 
tubles, the pointing out of the distinction 
hetween the 
and the explanation of the application 


the median and mid-seore, 
and interpretation of errors. 

In contrast with these several good ma 
jor qualities and the various minor ones, 
a number of points have not been satis 
fuctorily eared for. The author does not 
mention that the base lines of graphs on 
which the seale does not extend entirely 
to zero should be broken to indieate the 
omission: he also leaves the ends of fre 
queney polygons and smooth curves ‘‘up 
in the air’’ rather than bringing them 
down to the base line and he fails to ex 
tend these types of curves, and also gives, 
to the limits of the proper glasses. Al 
though in general his treatment of elass 
intervals and limits is satisfactory, he 
occasionally gives a distribution in which 
the upper limit of each class is reeorded as 
the same as the lower limit of the class 
The use of G. M. both 


‘an and geometric mean is liablk 


helow it. for 
cuessed m 
to exnuse confusion and the first example 
text to illustrate the 


viven in the geo 


metric mean is of a quite unusual and 
unreal type. The method suggested for 
quantifying descriptive units is easier 
than the generally accepted method, but 
not so valid. In several places as, for 
example, on pages 20 and 170, general 
statements not fully true are to be found. 
Apparently they were used in the interests 
of simplification. One or two unusual 
symbols are used without sufficient ren 
son and also at least two are employed 


The 


purposes as 


without explanation. classification 


of tests as to aptitude 
achievement, and personality is searcely 
The use of the method of least 


squares as the preferred one for comput 


logical, 


ing regression equations is out of accord 
with general practice and for those with 
limited mathematical training is probabls 
diffieult. For the group of 


more Same 
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readers the use of logarithms elsewhe 
than where necessary is undesirable. 
Although on the whole the content 

well chosen, there are several omission 
that appear rather unfortunate. Among 
these are the cartoon graph and the for 
mula for computing an approximate mod 
The distinetion between errors of measur 
ment and errors of sampling is not mad 
clear, nor is the effeet of the relationship 
of the size of sample to the size of th 
total population mentioned. Although one 
or two relatively unusual methods of com 
puting the coefficient correlation are in 
cluded, the common Ayres method is not 
given, and the material on the interpreta 
Th 


error 0 


tion of the coefficient is very seant. 
the 
menusurement are pointed out, but no sug 


limitations of standard 
vestion is made that for certain purposes 
« better measure may be secured by di 
mean or the standard 


viding it by the 


deviation. The diseussions of index nun 
hers and of curve fitting above the first 
degree are too brief and condensed to lx 
helpful. Probably 
omitted 


very these topics 


should be from an elementar) 
treatise. 

C. W. ODELL 
University of Illinois 


KELLEY, TRUMAN LEE. The Kelley Sta 


tistical Tables (New York: The Mac 
millan Company, 1938), 136 pp. $4.51 
This handsomely printed volume is ad 


the 
student 


professions! 
of sta 


includes seven tables, as fo! 


dressed primarily to 


statistician or advanced 


tistics. It 
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RINSLAND, HeNrY DANIEL. Constructing 
Tests and Grading in Elementary and 


High School Subjects (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1987), pp. xvi + 
323. $2.85. 


By far the larger portion of this book 
is devoted to specimens and illustrations 
of single objective test elements and of 
short objective tests with relevant sug- 
gestions and comments, The many ex- 
given make it one of the few 
largest single sources of such material 
and as such it will undoubtedly be fre 
quently consulted by many teachers and 
others. The statements of principles and 


amples 


the discussions of various matters con- 
nected with testing and marking are, in 
general, quite direet and clearly stated, 
and should be understood with little dif- 
fieulty, A rather unusual and distinetly 
helpful feature is that the author presents 
examples of both poor and good test ele- 
ments with comments which point out 
why the latter are better, In some eases, 
however, only poor examples are given 
whereas it would seem better in all cases 
to include good ones also. 


There are two rather fundamental un 
fuvorable eriticisms which the 
wishes to offer, One is that both the ex- 
amples and the diseussion are primarily 
concerned with the relatively mechanical 


reviewer 


uspects of measurement, and with the 
testing of memorized, factual material 
rather than with the objectives which 
should underlie measurement, and with 
the testing of those mental processes 
which, especially in the high sehool, are 
coming to be more and more aceorded a 
place of prime importance. The second 
of the criticisms referred to is that the 
author seems to condemn the essay or dis- 
cussion examination to a position of little 
or no importance. Until objective tests 
are devised which will measure achieve- 
ment of certain sorts far better than they 
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do at present, it appears that the essay 
ixamination is needed, 

Some minor points in which the re- 
viewer believes the volume could be im- 
proved may also be mentioned. Consider- 
uble attention is given to an R seale for 
use in marking, but this is so similar to 
the already well known T and Z seales 
und possesses so little, if any, advantage 
over them that its introduction seems un- 
justified. Moreover, it is expressed in 
terms of 100 points and because of the 
many misconceptions connected with the 
100 point pereent marking system, it 
seems to the reviewer desirable to avoid 
employing this same number. Despite the 
large number of examples, some of which 
present original forms, several types of 
fuirly frequent use and some merit are 
omitted. Among these are the multiple 
answer test with more than one correct 
answer and the alternative test with a 
third possibility. A number of those 
classed as miscellaneous could well be in- 
cluded under the previously diseussed 
chief types. The discussion dealing with 
the criteria of a good examination is de- 
cidedly brief and weak. In portions of 
the book the absence of a sufticiently 
critical attitude is apparent. 

In conelusion, the reviewer believes 
that if used in class with the proper 
critical supplementation by the instructor 
this volume should be decidedly useful 
to students preparing to teach, Likewise 
teachers in service who are sufficiently 
well grounded in the field of edueational 
measurements to be familiar with many 
of the attitudes and prineiples not pre- 
sented in this book will find it helpful as 
a source of new ideas of objective test 
construction, 
pear to merit strong recommendation as 
a sole guide or source for the individual 
who needs to construct tests. 

C. W. ODELL 


It does not, however, ap- 
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sent the unique contribution of American 
education to supervision. Of special 
interest to American educators is the final 
chapter dealing with interpretations anid 
recommendations for improving the selec- 
tion, training, and certification of our 
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teachers. This report based on a first- 
hand study of practices and an analysis of 
source materials is well worth careful 
serutiny. 

Leo J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 
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rs present a survey of the ee: le , X\VIIT, No. 2 (Columbus: College 


Ohio State University. 


February 1, 1939), 10 pp. 
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The author discusses the procedure em- 
ployed in the development of measuring 
instruments to be employed in nursing 
edueation. 


DIVISION OF EpUCATIONAL REFERENCE, 
‘*Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Guidance Conference,’’ Studies im 
Higher Education, XXXV (Lafayette: 
The Division of Educational Reference, 
Purdue University, February, 1959), 
102 pp. 

This bulletin is devoted to the proceed- 
ings of the fourth annual guidance con- 
ference held at Purdue University Novem- 
ber 25 and 26, 1938. 


Evans, Roperr O. Practices, Trends, and 
Issues in Reporting to Parents on the 
Welfare of the Child in School (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, 1938), 
9S pp. 

This study aims to bring together ma- 
terials and suggestions which school peo- 
ple may find helpful in developing more 
effective programs of reporting on the 
welfare of the child by presenting a wide 
variety of practices, revealing recent 
trends and considering the many issues 
involved and the formulation of prineiples 
upon which an ideal program may be 
built. 


Greene, Harry A., CHARMAN. ‘* Eduen 
tional Tests and Their Uses,’’ Review 
of Educational Research, VIU, No. 5 
(Washington: American Edueational 
Research Association, December, 1938), 
94 pp. 

This issue of the Review of Educational 
Research deals with the construction and 
use of tests which evidence pupil growth 
in abilities, and contains discussions on: 
studies of educational achievement, edu 
eational prevention, diagnosis, and reme 


diation, the essay-type test, the improve 
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ment of classroom testing, developments 
in test scoring and analysis, the educa- 
tional measurement movement in _per- 
spective, and recent literature on testing. 
Bibliography. List of members. Index 
to Volume VIII. 


GRIMES, JAMES W., AND BoRDIN, EDWARD. 
‘*A Proposed Technique for Certain 
Evaluation in Art,’’ Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XVI, No. 1 (Colum- 
bus: College of Education, Ohio State 
University, January 4, 1939), 6 pp. 
The authors present a check list as an 

aid to certain evaluations in art. 


Ho.y, T. C., AND CuurcH, H. H. Com- 
parison of Costs per Pupil in Average 
Daily Attendance in Ohio City and Er- 
empted Village School Districts from 
July 1, 1987, to June 30, 1938 (Co- 
lumbus: Bureau of Educational Re 
search, Ohio State University, January, 
1939), 22 pp. Mimeographed. 

This report presents an analysis of the 
current expenses and total operating costs 
per pupil in average daily attendance in 
108 cities and 67 exempted villages in the 
state of Ohio for the school vear 1937-38. 


ANONYMOUS, Bulletin of the Interna 
tional Bureau of Education, X11, No. 
49 (Geneva: International Bureau of 
Edueation, October, 1958), 49 pp. 
This issue of the Bulletin is devoted 

to an inquiry on the salaries of second 
ary school teachers, the edueational 
world, education for peace and interna 
tional coOperation, and activity of the bu 
reau for the third quarter of 1938. Bibli 
ography. 


MiuLer, Carey D, ‘*A Study of the 
Dietary and Value of Living of 44 
Japanese Families in Hawaii,’’ Uni 
rersity of Hawaii Research Bulletin 





\ 
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SAMLER, JOSEPH. ‘‘The High-Schvol 
Graduate and Dropout,’’ The Journal 
of Experimental Education, VII (De 
cember, 1938), pp. 105-109. 

On the basis of data gathered in 2592 
interviews with dropout and graduate 
high-school students the author coneludes 
that there are no noteworthy differences 
existing between graduates and dropouts 
in employment, but the adjustments of 
graduates are superior to the adjustments 


of dropouts. 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


BENNETT, WALTER W. ‘‘ Making Use of 
Motion Pictures in Teaching Science,’’ 
Education, XXII 


1938), pp. 358-363. 


Science ( December, 
The author contrasts the skillful and 
the laissez-faire film-teacher. 


TurRILLE, 8S. J. ‘Teaching Methods in 
Commercial Edueation,’’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXIV 
(December, 1938), pp. 693-699. 

The author presents a classification of 
some of the principal ecore-subjects in the 
commercial curriculum, with a few of the 
outstanding and commonly used methods 


in these listed subjects. 


Tyrer, I. Kerru. ‘‘ Recent Developments 
in Radio Edueation,’? The English 
Journal, XXVIIT (March, 1939), pp. 
193-199. 

The author diseusses the newer import- 
ant developments in radio edueation and 
the trend toward an increasing concern 
in schooi broadeasts with a whole range 
of important educational objectives in- 
stead of information alone. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND 
TEACHING 
Burt, Cyrm. ‘‘The Relations of Educa- 
tional Abilities,’’ The British Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1X (Febru 
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ary, 1959), pp. 45-71. 

In an effort to investigate the rel; 
tions between performances in the chi 
branches of the school curriculum b- 
means of more modern statistical met) 
ods, the author tested 613 ten-year-ol:| 
children by standardized tests of the usua! 
elementary subjects, and the correlations 
submitted to factor-analysis both by 
‘group factor method’ and by ‘genera! 
factor with the result that 
whichever procedure is used, the factors 


methods,’ 


reached are much the same, namely: gen 
eral, verbal, arithmetical, and a manual! 


factor. 


Priespe, Roy E., AND BurTON, WILLIAM H 
‘*The Slow-Motion Picture as a Coach 
ing Deviee,’’ The School 
XLVIT (March, 1939), pp. 192-198. 
On the basis of data gathered in a con 


Review, 


trol experiment the authors conelude that 
the use of slow-motion pictures in coach 
ing the high jump made for faster prog 
ress and better achievement, and it elim 
inated to a large extent, the initial period 


of trial and error. 


PUPIL GUIDANCE, WELFARE AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


LAwToN, Greorce. ‘A Preliminary Stud) 
of Questions Which Adolescents Find 
Unanswerable,’’ The Journal of E2 
perimental Education, VIL (December, 
1938), pp. 99 104. 

The purpose of this study is to present 
the chief types of questions of adolescents 
as a class, and to determine whether the 
kind of question changes from year to 


vear throughout the adolescent period. 


WALLIN, J. E, WALLACE. ‘* What Teach 
ers Think About the Value of Mental 
Hygiene Courses,’’ Educational Admin 
istration and Supervision, XXIV (De 
cember, 1938), pp. 675-686. 
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it excludes number meaning; Test C for 
grades seven and eight ineludes problems 
in fundamental operations, common frae- 
tions, decimals, reasoning and graphs. 
Norms for grade placement. Manual of 
directions, 


What Should Our Schools Do? A Poll of 
Public Opinion on the School Program, 
by Paul R. Mort, F. G. Cornell, and 
Norman H. Hinton. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. 

This instrument was developed for the 
purpose of determining the extent to 
which parents and teachers are willing to 
necept newer practices in education, and 
in connection with a study of the adapta- 
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bility of publie school systems, made un 
der the auspices of the Columbia Uni. 
versity Council for Research in Social 
Sciences. Reliability .91. Norms, Man- 
ual of directions, 


Test of Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies: Elementary School Series, by 
J. Wayne Wrightstone. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1938-39. 
This test is designed to measure pupi! 

growth in three aspects of critical think. 

ing, namely: obtaining facts, drawing 
conclusions, and applying general facts. 

Coefficients of validity .87, of reliability 

S80 —.95. Two forms. Norms. Manual 

of directions, 
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C of 1988 and 1939.—This tion in the American College; and Na 
J ast year ure unusual in the tional Society of College Teachers of Edu 
pu gnificant educational year eation, 4 oaches t } N/ ( 
thin oduced. Most of them have been re I 
iW r numbers of this ce 
fs At this time Space permits neo i) / rch | ‘ if 
bilit t n mention of these contributions on Awards was created by the American 
an 8 and 1939: American Association | cational Research Association at its 
~ 1 Administra s, } th } “ ury 20, 1937 Follewinn 
; L Sel n Small Con I indicated in the resolution 
Department of Classroom Teach pproved by the Association, nominations 
» Teach: 1 Study of the Health ( outstanding researches were secured 
f Teachers, and with the Amer from the members of the committees 
, cational Research Association, wi h prepare 1 the five numbers of the 
/ piications of Research fo the Review of Educational Research for 1937. 
Teacher; Department of Ele Supplementary nominations were solicited 
School Principals, Newer Prac from a number of other persons. Each of 
Reading in the Elementary School the final lists of nominations was sul 
I ch a the Curriculum fo the itted to al it twenty persons for e 
entary School Child; Departn ent of tion ace ling to instructions prepares 
| Education, Newer Types of Instruc vy the Committee on Awards. In addi 
f Supervisors and Directors of Instrue exal od by eae or mare semnhess of the 
, ij ciples P ( ' ‘ anietn 4 
| 1) S t } 1? ( \ } — 


ys on 
f Nat nal Council l 
S Studies, The Contribut 
} he Teaching of the So Wrights rw ‘ 
‘ Lo f } Ve j \ Pul 
the Social Studies; National Schoo New York: Teachers College, 
Teachers of Mathematies, The Columbia University, 1935 Pp. 117 
Proof; National S ciety for Wrightstone, J. Wayne i ppravs il of 
Study of Education, Guidance in Edu Kr} ental Hiah School Practice 
| Institutions, The Scientific Move New York: Teachers College, Columbi: 
Education, Child De elo} ment Ur ersity, 1936 » pp. 194 
the Curriculum, and General Educa- These studies are significant as a pio 
go 
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neering effort to evaluate results of teach- 
ing that are not adequately measured by 
conventional tests and examinations, The 
findings are convincing and the meusure- 
ment technics developed should lead to a 
more satisfactory evaluation of eurricula 
and instructional procedures. 

The award in the field of school organi- 
vation is: 

Edwards, Newton. The Courts and the 
Public Schools. (Chieago: University of 
Chieago Press, 1933), pp. 591. 

A scholarly compilation and interpreta- 
tion of court decisions bearing upon vari- 
ous aspects of the public schools. The 
author is the first to present such a com- 
prehensive review of court decisions. The 
usefulness of the volume is enhanced by 
a wise organization, a detailed table of 
contents, and an index. 

The award in the field of special meth- 
ods and psychology of the elementary- 
school subjects is: 

Hardy, Martha C., and Hoefer, Carolyn 
H. Healthy Growth. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1936), pp. 360. 

Care in planning, thoroughness of pro- 
cedure, and application of the ‘‘longi- 
tudinal’’ method of research have made 
this an outstanding study. After two 
years of preliminary study of the local 
situation, a five-year controlled experi- 
ment was organized for the purpose of 
ascertaining the effects of certain health 
instruction procedures. Elaborate data 
were collected. The findings support the 
conclusion that the program of health 
edueation as planned by the authors was 
highly suecessful. 


Research Encyclopedia.—At the annual 
meeting,sof the American Edueational Re- 
search Association on February 27, 1939, 
affirmative action was taken on the pro- 
posal that the Eneyelopedia of Eduea- 
tional Research be published under the 
sponsorship of this organization. This 
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action will give the work added prestige 
und removes the final obstacle in arrang- 
ing for publieation, The Maemillan Com- 
pany has made an offer to publish the 
work, and the action by the Research As- 
sociation included a provision for the 
acceptance of this proposal, It is planned 
that the work will be published in one 
volume of one million words. If there is 
no unexpected delay in the completion of 
the manuseripts, the Eneyelopedia should 
be available by January, 1941. In addi- 
tion to W. 8. Monroe of the University of 
Illinois, who is in active charge of the 
project, the advisory editorial board in- 
cludes: Carter Alexander, Columbia Uni- 
versity; W. W. Charters, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Frank N. Freeman, University 
of Chicago; Charles W. Knudsen, Pea- 
body College for Teachers; J. Cayce 
Morrison, Chairman, State Department of 
Edueation, New York; and Douglas E. 
Seates, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


Bibliographical Index.—Students, re- 
search workers, and librarians will wel- 
come the 344 page, first cumulated annual 
volume of The Bibliographic Index (a 
eumulative bibliography of bibliogra- 
phies) which provides references, conveni- 
ently arranged under standard subject 
headings, to some 14,000 bibliographies 
published during 1937 and 1938. Three 
quarterly numbers and a cumulated vol- 
ume are published each year by H. W. 
Wilson Co. There will also be a five year 
cumulated volume. 


Regents’ Inquiry.—The Regent’s In 
quiry into the Character and Cost of Pub- 
lie Edueation in the State of New York 
is now available in published form. The 
work of the Inquiry has been divided into 
three major undertakings: first, the ex- 
amination of the educational enterprise 
of the State and the analysis of its out- 
comes, methods, and costs; second, the 
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ment of student expository writing was 
devised and its validity and reliability 
determined, During the present year, this 
instrument and other measurement devices 
will be used to determine the relative 
effectiveness of laboratory and non- 
laboratory seetions of Freshman English. 
Relative Efficieney of Comprehensive 
and Course Examinations for the Guid- 
ance of Pharmacy Students.—This proj- 
ect is in part an extension of the predic- 
tion study recently conducted in the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy by the Board of Ad- 
missions. It is proposed to determine the 
value of comprehensive examinations as 
a new criterion for prediction and also 
to develop predictive indices for differ- 
entiated curricula in Pharmacy. 
Curriculum Evaluation in the General 
College.—The University Committee, in 
coéperation with the research staff of the 
General College, has set up an evaluation 
program for four new core curriculum 
areas in the General College: Vocational 
Orientation, individual Orientation, Home 
Life, and Socio-Civie Orientation. In 
general the purposes of this program are 
to determine the extent to which the ob- 
jectives set up for these courses are at- 
tuined and the relative effectiveness of 
several curricular and instructional prac- 
tices in stimulating desired outeomes. 
The Articulation of Secondary and 
Higher Education.—-This is a project the 
purpose of which is to stimulate excep- 
tional high school students to prepare for 
examinations regularly administered in 
seleeted introductory lower division 
courses of the University. When these 
students enter the University, it is pro- 
posed to give special attention to the or- 
ganization of their programs in the light 
of the fevel of achievement which they 
have demonstrated. 
The two following studies may also be 
undertaken: 1, An investigation of the 
extent to which students in the Orienta- 
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tion course in College of Science, Litera- 
ture, and the Arts are able to apply the 
facts and principles developed in the 
course to the management of persona! 
affairs and evaluation of current social 
problems. 

2. An investigation of the teaching load 
of staff members of the University with 
the purpose of providing a complete pic- 
ture of faculty service which would not 
only inelude instruction but also research, 
advising of students, committee participa- 
tion, and other types of administrative 
service, public contacts, ete. 


Studies at Indiana University.—Two 
studies in education, entitled ‘The Rela- 
tion of Accuracy to Speed in Addition’’ 
and ‘*A Study of Bilateral Transfer’’ 
were published in March, 1938, and three 
other stuilies have been reported at the 
annual conferences on educational meas 
urements and are printed in the proceed- 
ings of the 1937 and the 1938 conferences. 
These deal with ‘‘The Content of a 
Course in the Introduction to Edueation,’’ 
**An Analysis of Efficiency in Addition, *’ 
and ‘‘The Value of the Dietaphone in 
Diagnosing Difficulties in Addition.’’ 

The School of Education has continued 
its work in the field of bibliography and 
has compiled two bibliographies during 
the year. One of these, a ‘‘ Bibliography 
of Literature on Edueation in Countries 
Other Than the United States of Amer 
ica’? (from January 1, 1919, to December 
31, 1924), contains 1,243 references and is 
supplementary to a bibliography of more 
recent references on the same subject that 
was published in March, 1937. The sec- 
ond one is a supplement to the ‘* Bibli- 
ography of School Surveys and of Refer 
ences on School Surveys,’’ published in 
1931. It lists more than 3,900 school sur- 
veys and 1,325 references on the subject 
which have been published up to Deeem 
her 31, 1937. 
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in making a chronological age of 4 years 
and 6 months a requirement for entrance 
to kindergarten, The study followed, 
over a period of four years, 671 children 
who before entering kindergarten in the 
school year 1934-35 were tested with the 
Stanford Binet Test. Of this number, 
306 had mental ages of 4 years and 6 
mouths or over, while 365 were mentally 
below that age. Test results were not sent 
to the schools and consequently influenced 
in no way the promotion or retardation 
of the children. Grade progress was the 
result of actual achievement, as measured 
by teachers’ judgment, aided by stand- 
ardized achievement tests in reading and 
arithmetie. 

The follow-up, which each year re- 
ported a percentage of retardation in 
both groups, showed at the end of the 
four-year period that 80 percent of the 
children who tested mentally above 4 years 
and 6 months progressed normally from 
grade to grade. Ten percent of these chil- 
dren were reading below grade in Grade 3 
when the Gates Silent Reading Test 
(Grades 3-8) was given city-wide. It 
showed, furthermore, that only 26 pereent 
of the children who entered kindergarten 
with a mental age under 4 years and 6 
months had progressed without repetition. 
Of that number less than one half were 
reading up to grade when measured in 
Grade 3 by the Gates Silent Reading Test 
(Grades 3-8). The results of this study 
are considered significant for pupil ad- 
justment under the present school organi- 
zation. 

Another department study reiterated 
the need for information regarding men- 
tal age for proper school adjustment. 
This was an age progress study made in 
Grades 6 and 9 on the basis of mental 
rather than chronological age. The study 
was made from results of approximately 
10,000 National Intelligence Tests and 
7,000 Terman Group Tests of Mental 
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Ability which were given city-wide to 
pupils of Grades 6 and 9 respectively. 
The tests were given during the last week 
of October when the grade mental ages 
as computed by the department were 10 
years and $ months in Grade 6, and 13 
years and 8 months in Grade 9. 

The study was made on the assumption 
that a mental age equal to 90 percent of 
the grade mental age is necessary for 
success in any given grade. This means 
that a pupil in Grade 6 with a mental 
age below 9 years and 7 months is unable 
to succeed in the work of the grade, while 
in Grade 9 failure is imminent unless there 
is a mental age of at least 12 years and 
4 months. The conclusion was that such 
children were maladjusted in a sixth grade 
or in a ninth grade adhering to a standard 
curriculum. Furthermore, it was assumed 
that a pupil with a mental age over 120 
percent of the grade age (other things 
being equal) is unnecessarily retarded in 
a grade adhering to a standard curricu- 
lum. Hence, for a sixth grade pupil who, 
at the time of the testing, had a mental 
uge above 12 years and 10 months or a 
ninth grade pupil with a mental age above 
16 years and 6 months, provision should 
be made in a higher grade or in a differ- 
entiated school. 

Comparison of this study with the last 
uge grade progress study, made on the 
hasis of chronological age, showed, in 
Grade 6, 25 percent of maladjustment in 
the former against 59 percent in the lat- 
ter, while in Grade 9 it showed 27 percent 
of maladjustment against 55 percent. 
Studies of standardized achievement test 
results and follow-up indicate the largest 
pereentage of low achievement and un- 
necessary school mortality among pupils 
in schools which show the greatest per- 
centage of grade maladjustment. 

The director of the Department is Ella 
L. Bresnehen. 
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